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we The Agricultural Authority of the Great Middle South—See page 322 y 
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A New and Profitable Industry in the United States for Agriculture, Capital and Labor, to Supply 
the Home Market _ Yearly with $100,000,000 of its Product. 


fHE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF AMERICA.—ITS PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. HOW TO ENABLE OUR OWN PEOPLE 
TO PRODUCE ALL THEY CONSUME AND THUS PUT INTO THEIR OWN POCKETS THE VAST SUMS NOW 
SENT ABROAD ANNUALLY TO PAY FOR IMPORTED SUGAR. A PRACTICAL AID TOWARDS RELIEVING 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION BY AFFORDING HUNDREDS OF EXTENSIVE HOME MARKETS 
FOR THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF SUGAR BEETS AND CANE. 








The whole Sugar Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated Descriptions of all Cultural and Factery Processes,and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional inducements to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and ¢ ane-sugar Factories, 
Sugar Lands and allied industries. Giving also the Plan of Campaign of the American Sugar Growers’ Seciety 


OUTLINE OF THIS GREAT BOOK~~~~ 


Author—HERBERT MYRICK, Editor of AmerIcAN “AGRICULTURIST, assisted by Prof. W. C. STUBBS, Director Louisiana Sugar Exper 
Station, by various Directors of State Agricultural Experiment Stations, and by numerous practical experts in the culture of sugar beets on 


i successful commercial scale. 
Character.—In general, the book aims to give an account of what has been done in the cane and beet sugar industry of tle United States, 
age aow it has been done, with reliable directions from actual recent experience under American Co nditions that make it a guide 


» farmer, capitalist, and others now or likely to be interested in any way in the —— industry. While it en bodic S the result ill 

scientific work done by the United States Department of Agricuiture (in charge of Dr. H. Wiley) ‘and of our State k xperiment Stations, 
this work is intensely practical. It is based on practical experience, not upon ~ birt It is the first and only public ation | e 
subject written on the basis of commercial experience during the past six years. Its most recent predecessor is a government. do: ent 
issued mm 1890, now out of print, and wholly lacking in the important lessons in beet culture, mill operation and fa tary promoting y 
he wonderful experience in the United States in the past six years. Every statement of results or methods has been verified by pe r- 
sonal observation or by correspondence with beet*‘growers, mill superintendents and financial managers of sugar factory ¢1 pri 

Illustrated with over 100 engravings, mostly from photographs taken specially for this book the past season, nes ay 40 fu 

ngravings, including exterior and interior views of all beet sugar factones in the United States, of many can ugarhouses 

culture and manufacture, the implements used, etc. With maps showing the beet and cane sugar regions of 1] ited States 

scientific observation and practical experience up to date, also location of all beet sugar factories and can: igarhouses, ant 

several hundred localities that now want sugar enterprises. 








PART ONE.— ECONOMIC ASPECT OF SUGAR.—Imports consin.—Scientific and pr 
f to United States.—An Economic Crime.—How adaptability of the sugar | 


reign sugar has grown.—Present and States are fully set forth, in 

in sugar.—lnujustice of the Hawaiian 

CHAPTER III.—CULTURE OF THE 
taining an elaborate and fully illustrat 


on actual experience of the most sucee 


production of suzar.—What of the 
rican farmers’ «de na Can this 


own sugar?—Will the United States 
under each of these headings:—Cli 


Varieties.—Soils.—Rotation of Crops 


—Plowing.—Preparation of seed bed 


var?—Time necessary The risk to 
+ in the way of the American sugar 


needed.—Amount of protection re- 
var in the United States and other of beets.—Irrigation.— Harvesting. — S 
Will protection enhance the price and storing pulp.—Raising seeds.—The 
Why has not the American sugar American experience in irrigating and 
alone worth many times the cost of tl 





more rapidly?—Farmers now mean 
ugar Growers’ Society, its objects, here given in full for the first time. 
eliminary organizatio 
| CHAPTER IV.—COMMERCIAL ASPE(¢ 
PART TW0O.—THE CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY.—The SUGAR INDUSTRY.—Cost and profits 
aw eee ee Peeullarity of the ° P , Actual recent experience of practical farme 
tacles to the cane industry.—The great : , beets on a large and small seale 
cane industry.—The soil adapted to (i ae employs and } [ts manif 
é YS ana yi hi anu 
il is usually prepared.—Culture.— brilliant promise 
m of crops.—How to start the sugar ee market is reserved f 
scription of manufacture.—Quality 3 suger factory. it 
sas if { management, etc. all t 
4 to all new to the industry) 
PART THREE.—THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN ” sans 
, great value to ever 
AMERICA, é 
; that wishes to embark in the industry 
CHAPTER I WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN 
THE UNITED STATES.—Failure of early attempts.— APPEN DIX.—Partial dir 
Honor to whom honor is due Recent 4 *. industries, advertise 
rhe reeord in brief.—What of the future. ‘ : % factory machi 
principle Technical terms explained.— seed, etc.—A list 
tories and offer sub 
—Advertisement 


igar.—How beet sugar is made. 


CHAPTER IL—HOW THE INDUSTRY HAS GROWN IN ’ - to capitalists ar 


EACH STATI California, the Spreckels enterprise ar 


lvarado’s persistent fight and final tri- THE PRICE of th liable guide for states! 
lous results at Chino.—The new fac- farmers, laborers and all interested, is only 50 cents 


ia Nebraska’s trying experience and : per copy in flexible cloth covers, postpaid to ¢ 
Utah ln the ‘ of the world For #1.25 we will 
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cess Wonderful results in 


y of New Mexico.—The new factory in Wis- year ard a copy of the book postpaid. 











TYPICAL SUGAR BEET— Original: Half Life Size. 
From Utah-grown Seed. Weight 28 ozs., containing 17% Sugar of 84 Purity. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building: 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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e FARM * MARKETS *« GARDEN *« HOME « 


“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington, 


Volume 59 


Some Accessory Crops that Paid. 


J. W. BIRDSALL, OHIO. 


In the present state of affairs, there 1s need 
of adopting additional crops, the cultivation 
and harvesting of which will not conflict 
with that of ovher crops but that will bring 
in money. There is already enough to do dur- 
ing wheat harvest and also at the harvesting 
of corn. But there is with most of us farmers 
some siack time throughout the month of Au- 
gust and early in September. Now, what is 
there that we can take up that will fill this 
piace. Melons, for one thing. The planting 
comes before that of corn, in the first weeks 
of May, and itis ready for first cultivation be- 
fore corn. Then the harvesting begins about 





For Week Ending March 13, 1897 


from six acres were $420, the expenses being, 
for plowing six acres $10, harrowing and 
marking 5, planting 3, seed 3, cultivating 15, 
hoeing 4, extermination of pests 2. The total 
expenses was $42, or $7 per acre. There was 
left $63 per acre, whichinecludes the market- 
ing. In previous years the profits have much 
exceeded this. Compare this with-wheat or 
potatoes at the present prices. 


Active Work in the Sugar Campaign. 


The enterprising Stockton grange has start- 
ed a movement to unite the 27 granges in 
Chautauqua Co, N Y, in an effort to secure a 
beet sugar factory. A committee of nine rep- 


resentative and practical farmers has been ap- 


No. iI 


sentatives in congress from their state are 
properly informed as to the necessity of pro- 
tecting our domestic sugar industry against 
the bounty-fostered, beet sugars of Europe, the 
‘‘free’’ sugar of'the Sandwich islands, and 
the coolie or fellah grown sugar of the Orient 
and Egypt. This is the work to do right 
now. 

Apply with stamp to American Sugar 
Growers’ Society, Marquette building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, if.you want to help on the good 
work in your own town and county, or 
throughout the state and uation. 

The recently chartered local branches of the 
American Sugar Growers’ Society are also as 
follows, the first name in each list of charter- 
members being the secretary: 





MARKETING SOME ACCESSORY CROPS 
Wagon and Goods Owned by A. Birdsall, Seneca Co, O 


August 15, and continues into September. 
Now the requirements for a good melon crop 
are a good light, warm, dry, fertile, sandy 
soil, and thorough cultivation. Care should 
be taken in the selection of varieties and 
planting of seed. Watermelons should be 
planted 8x8 ft, while muskmelons may be 
planted 3x6 ft or 4x8. Commercial fertilizers 
may be used in the hill, but not in contact 
With the seed. Cultivate thoroughly as long 
as youcan. Usethe hoe. The marketing is 
an important item. Market your own produce 
if possible. To sell to hucksters takes quite 
a bit of the profit. The accompanying picture 
represents the wagon in which we market our 
melons,also our potatoes. This wagon is war- 
tanted to carry 3000 pounds. This crop is a 
well paying one. In 1895 the gross proceeds 


pointed to report at the next meeting, March 
11. They will favor aftiliating with the 
American Sugar Growers’ Society. A. D.War- 
ren of Stockton is master of Stockton grange, 
and his address has been put ‘‘on the list’’ in 
our sugar book. 

This sort of work is going on in many states. 
We must urge more haste, however, in order 
to complete the organizations and to circulate 
petitions to congress, etc, before the rush of 
spring’s work interferes. 

Over 500 enterprising communities are ‘‘on 
the list’? in our sugar book (see big an- 
nouncement on second cover) as eager to 
muke any reasonable effort to secure a sugar 
factory. The people in these and thousands 
of other places that want factories should 
see to it that both senator and ali the repre- 
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Mitchell,S D—Frank Weller, George E. Lo- 
7. 


gan, N. L. Davidson, J. Morrow, Dr JJ. 
A. Baker, L. Beckwith, ]. W. Seamon, Wil- 
liam Koch, F. Weidman, O. L. Branson. 

Boyd, Minn—E. P. Johnson, A. J. Peter- 
son, O. J. Flaa, F. A. Beltz, W. D. Dixon, 
C. A. Dammans, George White, O. H. Bye, 
E. N. Swan, Anton Roseth. 

Oak, Mich—John C. Jackson, Alonza Ans- 
comb, Joseph Jackson, Peter Chavey, Au- 
gust Rigoulot, George Becker, Fred Long, 
James Gleason, Gustav Hesse, William Hesse. 

Creston, O—John South, R. E. Keer, John 
Romich, R. M. Carnaham, C. C. Hughes, 
George H. Hay, Philip Baum, John McKel- 
vey, G. A. Hughes, A. W. Knowlton. 

Des Moines, Ia—A. H. Meyer, sec’y. 

Indianola, Neb—W. O. Bond, C. W. Beck, 
Daniel Harrison, J. C. Shumaker, G. W. 

{T>. Page 333.] 





Col J. B. Killebrew. 


The way in which the men of the Old South 
have met the changing conditions of the New 
South has commanded the admiration of the 
world. Typical of all that is best and pro- 
gressive in this modern development of the 
south, is the character and work of Col J. B. 
Killebrew. 

Born in Montgomery county, Tennessee, of 
his home has long 
that county, where 


revolntionary 
been on his plantation in 
his agricultural operations have been finan- 
cially successful, and a model for practical 
men to follow. He has long been an exten- 
sive raiser of fine tobacco and made the elabo- 
rate report on the culture and curing of tobac- 
coin the United States which forms so im- 
portant a part of the census of 1880. It is but 
natural, therefore, that Col Killebrew should 
have been selected as our co-author in the 
preparation of the book, Tobacco Leaf, Its 
Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufac- 
ture, upon which we have both been engaged 
for some years and which is now issuing from 
the press 1n a work that we trust is destined 
to be the standard authority on the entire 
subject for many years. Although following 
agriculture as a business, Col Killebrew has 
had long experience as an agricultural editor 
on papers in the south, and also in the service 
of the state. He was commissioner of agricul- 
ture for Tennessee for 10 years, Guring which 
he published exhaustive raports upon its re- 
sources, agricultural possibilities, ete. 

Prior to that time, he was state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and the improved 
system of public schools in Tennessee is large- 
lv the result of his efforts. He 1s the author 
of a standard work on sheep husbandry, on 
wheat culture, on. grain and forage plants, on 
elementary geology for schools, was one of the 
editors of the Standard dictionary, is a mem- 
ber of the American society for the advance- 
ment of science, and other learned societies. 
He was educated at the University of North 
Carolina and was the first person ever honored 

> that institution by the of Ph D. 

fe has long been identified with the develop- 
ment of the tobacco industry and was recent- 
ly made an honorary member of the Clarks- 
ville (Tenn) tobacco board. of trade, a home 
endorsement of his services in this connection 
that mnst be highly appreciated by one of his 
temperament. To our forthcoming work, 
Tobacco Leaf, its Cultureand Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, Col Killebrew has brought 
the best knowledge of science and practice, 
and in its preparation has had _ the co-opera- 
tion of the entire planting, commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the southern to- 
bacco industry. We have enjoyed the same 
effective co-operation from cigar leaf growers, 
dealers and manufacturers in preparing our 
part of the work. 

Col Killebrew was one of the first to recog- 
nize the necessity of immigration to the south 
and has done much to turn (the tide of immi- 
grants to his own and neighboring states. He 
believes in telling the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of the south, so that immi- 
may not be deceived. He is now 
prominently identified with the Tennessee cen- 
tennial exposition. Uniting to practical ex- 
perience on the farm, a wide experience in 
public affairs, his natural abilities as a writer 
and speaker have enabled Col Killebrew to 
perform useful services to his state and the 
American agriculture needs 
results of whose work 


ancestry, 


degree 


grants 


country at large. 

more such men—the 

are their own eulogy. 
LE —— 


Road Making in England. 


The average width of country roads in Eng- 
land is 15 to 30 feet, irrespective of foot walk. 
McAdam, the great pioneer in road-making, 
who lived in Scotland and England in the 
early part of the century, said: ‘‘Roads near 
great towns ought not to be less than 30 to 40 
feet wide but at a distance trom such towns it 
land to make 
wide. A road should be as flat as possible, with 
regard to allowing the water to run off 
stand upright in 


would be a waste of them so 
at all, 
because a carriage ought to 
traveling, have gen- 
erally made roads three inches higher in the 
center than at the sides when they are 18 feet 


as much as possible. I 


THE HIGHER AGRICULTURE 


wide. If the road be well made, the water 
will run off very easily in such a slope.’’ 

A report prepared by the chief engineering 
inspector of the board governing British high- 
ways contains the following: In adjusting the 
size of drains to roads, one important consid- 
eration should always be borne in mind, and 
that is, that the volocity of the water should 
not be so great as to wear away the sides and 
bottom of the drain. The drain should be too 
large ratier than too small, and too wide and 
shallow than too deep and narrow. In the 
use of broken stones for the formation of 
roads, McAdam attached the greatest import- 
ance to the size. He said that size of stone 
used on a road must be in due proportion to 
the space occupied by a wheel of ordinary di- 
mensions on a smooth, level surface. This 
point of contact will be found to be lungitu- 
dinally about an inch,and every piece of stone 
put into a road which exceeded an inch in 
each of its dimensions is mischievous. Since 
his time there have been moditications of this 


idea. 
_———EEEE ~ 


Substitute for Oats. 
A. A. BERRY, IOWA. 


The past season has been a poor one for 
the production of a crop of good oats. Rust 
caused great loss, especially on rich corn 
lands. Where the ground is kept very fertile 
by ciover rotation, there is often a failure in 
oats. Iowa farmers have found that it pays to 
keep it in this condition, although they know 
full well the great value of oats as a feed for 
horses and all young stock. If possible, select 
a variety that can be grown on rich Jand and 
is but slightly affected by rust. 

Barley is a good substitute. Its feeding 
qualities are inuch superior to oats for horses 
and young stock. On an average,it will yield 
a greater number of pounds. It can be grown 
on rich Jand without danger of lodging and is 
better than oats as a nurse crop in starting 
clover. 

The best 
combination of 


substitute for oats, however, is a 
equal parts peas, oats, barley 
and wheat, which I have raised for several 
years with exceptional success. I sow like 
oats, using the same quantity of seed and har- 
vesting as any other grain, cutting with the 
binder and threshing. I call it the bonanza 
mixture. It yields from 30 to 60 bu per acre 
and can be produced on rich Jand without 
danger of straw falling. If not sown too thick, 
it also makes an excellent nurse crop for clo- 
ver. The straw is more valuable than that 
from oats. Varieties of grain were selected 
that ripen about the same time. For grinding, 
the mixture cannot be surpassed, using one- 
half corn and one-half of this mixture in pre- 
paring slops for pigs. Better satisfaction re- 
sults than from any other feed I have tried. 
This season I fed about 500 bu of such chop to 
75 pigs and am greatly pleased with the result. 
Sown for pasture for hogs or for soiling crop, 
it does well. The different grains form a va- 
riety which is relished. 


Successful Crop Rotation.—In the fall of ’90, 
after my corn crop was removed, the land 
was harrowed and sown to wheat, which 
yielded 25 bu per acre. Plowed again the last 
week in July ’91; the second week in August 
applied 200 bu unslaked lime per acre; first 
week in September sowed 1 bu wheat and 2 
qts timothy seed per acre. March 4, ’92, sow- 
ed 3 qts red clover seed per acre; in Sept it 
yielded well with a very heavy set of grass, 
which was left on the field undisturbed and 
attained a hight of about 10 inches. In this, 
corn soaked in strychnine was sown Nov 15, 
ridding the field of mice which otherwise 
would have been destructive. May 10, ’93, I 
rented it for pasture, turning in 12 cows at 
$2.50 per month, taking them out Nov 10; and 
then a full-grown cat could hide anywhere in 
the field.—{David W. Fox, Westmoreland Co, 
Pa. 


usually seed 
lown for mowing. My ruleis 10 to 12 lbs of 
western clover, 18 to 20 quarts of herd’s grass 
and one bushel by measure of uncleaned 
northern redtop per acre and sometimes this 
snot enongh. Experience has taught me 
shat if we would reap bountifully we must 
sow bountifully. I think that a piece heavily 
. 


Spring Seeding to Grass.—I 


seeded down and the soil well filled w 
grass roots, will stand the dry weather bet 
than one that is lightly seeded. Part of 

land is a and part sandy 

gravelly. I 
on a good coat of 
from 2) to 3 bu of 
With grass 
Stone, Worcester Co, 


clay subsoil 
have the 
harnyard 
per acre 
described above. 
Mass. 


best success by pu 
manure, 
oats and 


seed as 


Turning Under Millet.—An Ohio 
wants to know if it is advisable 
man millet to turn under for wheat 
soil. Replying to this, Director 
Thorne of the Ohio experiment st 
vises the sowing of soja beans for the 
named instead of millet. The reas 
that the soja bean belongs to the san 
of plants as the clovers, and will have 
degree the favorable effect that cl 
Sow 1} to 2 bu per acre at corn-plal 
on well-prepared land. For turning 
sow with the wheat drill. 

a - 
Jottings from the Farmers. 

A few years ago I owned a sugar plant 
in St Domingo, but I now venture the pr 
tion that within five years the United 
will be independent of foreign sugar, 
supply the demand from hom 
iE. M. Fowle, Boston, St Domingo cons 


Spring is approaching and it is 
make ali the arrangements for the cam} 
Plenty of wood must be prepared for 
kitchen stove, harness, wagons and fat 
plements looked to, that allare in o1 
ready for use. Horses or work geams 
especial care that they may be ready 1 
form the required labor. Fruit trees 
vines also want trimming and mulching 
3. Elliott, Schuyler Co, N Y. 


[ am a new subscriber to your - paper 
should use the columns of our farm 
if we would learn from those who are 
enced.—/[H. C. Crissman, Adams Co, 


A note in American Agriculturist 
gard to separating cream from milk by 
ing with water, attracted my attention, 
wish to say that it can be done. Son 
ago, having run short of ice, I found 
periment that if milk is reduced o1 
and held at a temperature of 45 or 
three hours,all the cream init will be 
It saves the cost of storing ice and the 
special buildings.—[L. L. Soule, Scl 
Co, N Y. 

The article of E. C. 
railways for the transportation of farm 
uce, is common sense, and I think such roads 
would be cheaper also. The idea is prepos- 
terous of building macadamwized 
average of $7000 per mile on 
when it takes all one can do to make 
ends meet. People should begin to talk about 
cheaper legisiation, when office holders are 
bieeding land owners on every hand and 
springing up wealthy men everywhere.—([J. 
W. Heatherington, Adams Co, Iowa. 


Barrows on electric 


] 


prod- 


roads at an 
10-cent corn, 


both 


I am sometimes asked where to 
best seed corn. In nine out of ten 
would say, in your own cornfield or 
some neighbor whose crops have given 
reputation as a good corn 
what extensive and costly 
taught me that, as arule, the far fe 
not to be relied on, at least not until t 
come acclimated and adapted to the 
vironment. But the fact of inferi« 
first season, or longer, does not necess 
imply that the d ant grower 


grower A 


experi¢ 


who la 
exagce!l 
very best 


merits of 
may have been one of the 
locality. If both sellers and buyers 
would keep in mind this fact of envi1 
there would be fewer failures and fewe1 
of seedsmen’s stateaments.— 


the variety was 


cisms George 


Pettit, Kansas. 


The American Agriculturist almanae is a 
very useful reference hook forthe farmer. The 
weather forecasts for January were correct. 
Such reliable forecasts make the book in- 
valuable.—|M. Hl. Groesbeck, Glenville, 
Schenectady Co. N ¥. 














Peas and Oats for Forage, Soiling and 
Fodder--Il. 
PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINN EXP STA. 

Part I of this artlcle was printed last week.] 

Peas and oats make a magnificent pasture 
for sheep, more especially on the soils of the 
prairie, where all growth is rapid in the grow- 
ing season. In Minnesota such pasture is 
ready just after winter rye pasture is gone, 
that is to say, from the first of June onward 
for several weeks. The illustration repre- 
sents sheep pasturing peas and oats at our 
university experiment station, in June, 1896. 
When the peas and oats thus represented were 
sown, there was sown at the same time 8 lbs 
of clover seed and 2 to 3]bs of rape seed per 
acre on the same land. In June therefore 
the sheep had a fine pasture of peas, oats and 
rape. And in July they had a second pastur- 
ing of peas and oats. In September they had 
a third pasturing of clover and rape from the 
same land. Whether this mode of securing a 
stand of grass seeds would succeed well on 
the heavier soils of the east, I do not know. 


FIELD CROPS 


time, but unless feeding is commenced at the 
stage named, the season of feeding will be 


shortened overmuch. If the food grown is 
not all wanted for soiling uses it may be cut 
for winter fodder, as described below. 

Peas and Oats for Fodder.—Peas and oats 
grown in conjunction make a grand winter 
food for horses, cattle and sheep, but more 
especially for milch cows and sheep. They 


are grown precisely the same as for soiling 
uses. They should be cut when the grain is 
in the milk stage, or when the stems have 
turned yellow a few inches from the ground 
upward. IJItis claimed that all the nutriment 
is then 1n the plants that they will ever have, 
though some of it is in the stems that would 
otberwise be in the heads if the grain was 
allowed to mature. The crop may ordinarily 
be cut with the binder tied loosely in 
small sheaths and dried in long shocks in 
the east, and in round shocks in the windy 
sections of the west. Food thus prepared is 


very palatable. Itis very nutritious and it 
is labor-saving, since it does not require to 
be threshed or ground. Some persuns grow 
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well for the seed, but the work is tedious. 
With the harrow seeder, a large field may 
be sown in a few hours in the morning, while 
the ground is frozen. 

I have 24 acres to seed with barley on spring 
plowing. We dare not plow our land for 
grain inthe fall because it encourages the 
Canada thistle. This land will be tirmed as 
much as possible by rolling and then harrow- 
ed as shallow as possible. The grass seed 
will be covered by a brush harrow and 
roller. This leayes the soil firm beneath, so 
that in case of a drouth the clover taproot 
will be more apt to encounter moisture than 
if the soil were loose. 

The sowing of clover and timothy seed 
with grain, as ordinarily done, has become a 
deeply worn rut from which farmers ought to 
extricate themselvéS. If there were no ima- 
chines which will scatter the seed evenly and 
accurately, it would of course be necessary to 
scatter it by hand. The harrow seeder may 
be hired for six cents an acre and will scatter 
seed more evenly than the rain drops, because 
it is not so much affected by the wind. It 




















PASTURING SHEEP ON PEAS, OATS AND RAPE 


From a Photograph of a Scene at Minnesota Experiment Station 


I have some fears that the tramping might 
injure the land by impacting it unduly. But 
on the prairie impaction is helpful. The clo- 
ver on the plot under dis@ussion went into 
the winter ground in excellent condition. 
The plants were strongly and abundantly root- 
ed. Of course sheep should not be allowed 
on such pastures when they are wet from dew 
or rain, for reasons that will be manifest. 
Peas and Oats for Soiling.—Dairymen can’t 
afford to be without this mixture for soiling 
their cows wherever it can be successfully 
grown. It furnishes food of the very highest 
value among soiling crops, and ata season 
when the pastures begin to lose their succu- 
lence. The peas especially are eaten with 
avidity and being largely nitrogenous in their 
composition, they are excellent for milk pro- 
duction. On good land enormous crops can 
be grown, as much as 10 to 15 tons per acre of 
the green food and sometimes even larger 
quantities. The cutting may commence when 
the oats begin to shoot and the peas begin to 
blossom. The crop will probably not have at- 
tained a maximum of feeding value at such a 





these mixed crops, and then thresh them and 
laboriously grind the grains. They remind 
one of the farmer who on rainy days pitched 
hay from one mow to another and then pitch- 
ed it back again, lest he and his men should 
get out of work. 


Spring Seeding to Grass. 


CLARK M. DRAKE, CENTRAL NEW YORE. 


The time for sowing hay seed 





with wheat 


or rye is before settled weather comes in the 
spring and the grain begins to grow. This 


I have proved by experience. I have known 
clover, as a result of this early sowing, to get 
its first leaves and encounter a hard freeze. 
My first impression was that it would all be 


killed, but the frost. did not injure it. I have 
read statements to the effect that a hard 
freeze directly after clover germinates would 


destroy a large part of it, but they are with- 
out foundation in fact. The common kinds 
of clover are not so tender as to be destroyed 
by an ordinary spring freeze. When the 
ground is frozen is a good time to scatter the 
seed, but tosow it in mud may be just as 


will also cover 100 per cent more area in the 


same time than can be done by hand. The 
rent of such a machine is but a modicum 
compared to the protit of getting an even 


I have hardly seen a field of 
seeding which does not show the bouts. This 
isa natural result, for the timothy being 
lighter than the clover cannot be carried so 
far by its momentum. The only way to get 
an approximately even cast by this method 
is to sow the clover and timothy seed sepa- 
rately, which involves a great deal of labor. 
The extra labor involved by the old-fashion- 
ed way of sowing seed would more than pay 
for the use of aseeder. I have known farn.- 
ers to let an auspicious time for sowing grass 
seed to pass simply because it was windy. 
eS se 

The Best White Onions.—The Southport 
Globe is the onion in demand in this section, 
being chalky white, free from cloudiness and 
a good keeper. This is the only variety that 


cast of clover. 


will meet the requirements of the markets. 
[B. W. Farnham, Market Gardener, New 
Haven, Ct. 
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What Is the Best Cooking Potato ? 


In framing this question for the great vote 
taken upon the potato, which was taken by 
the readers of this magazine in the spring 
twv vears ago, the purpose was to bring out 
the farmers’ views on only the edible quality, 
being covered in 
had previously 


ques- 


been 


all other qualities 
tions, results of which 
published. 

The votes show that 
country are free from the 
binds consumers in the cities to 
familiar names. Nearly half the 
cast for those comparatively new whose table 
appreciated by growers, but 
The mere fact that so 
many new varieties are named is evidence 
that our potato growers are keenly progres- 
sive. That the judgment is correct and that 
afew’ varieties combine in themselves the 
main points of excellence for table use, is 
proved by the fact that a comparatively small 
number is named at all, nearly half the votes 
being cast for the three leading varieties. A 
total of 5778 votes were cast on this question, 
and the Hebron was decidedly the favorite. 
Among the new varieties the Freeman is the 
best «istributed and shows a remarkable pop- 
ularity wherever well known, while in tbe 
south Crown Jewel, Dakota Red and Triumph 
White Elephant and Rose Seed- 
regarded in the mountain 


the farmers of the 
prejudice which 
certain old 
ballots are 


excellence is 
elsewhere unknown. 


are popular. 
lings are highly 
region. 


State 


érior 
iscellaneou 


arly Ohio 
Early Rose 
New Queen 
snowflake 


Hebron 
Empire 


E 
> Burpee’s 


" Su 


t? Freeman 


New England, 

Middle, 

South, 

Ohio valley, 

Northwest, 

Missouri valley, 

Mountain region, $2 ‘ 18 

Pacific cvast, 2t 19 2 2 i! 
Total, 1,272 983 627 301 209 264 224 159 1,649 5,778 
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Arcostook Methods in Potato Culture. 


E. TARR, MAINE. 

There is a vast difference in the manner of 
cultivating potatoes here trom that practiced 
in the older sections of the country. Most of 
the seed is planted witha planter and 
after the plants appear in sight the horse hoe 
is started and about an inch of soil is thrown 
over the young plants; the object of this is to 
kill millions of weeds which started. 
It also breaks the crust and commences to 
form the hill or ridge, as all potatoes are 
raised in drills. If the seed was covered with 
the horse hoe, just before the plants break 
ground a pole about 12 feet long, with a chain 
fastened to each end, and forming a loop 
back of the pole, is drawn lengthwise of the 
rows by a horse attached to the middle of the 
It will sweep four rows at atime, and 
from the tops 


soon 


have 


pole. 
relwove an inch or two of soil 
of the rows which, together with the small 
weeds which may have started, is brushed 
between the rows. Then ina few days the 
horse hoe is used and a little dirt put over 
The cultivator is kept running. 
weeds aown 


the potatoes. 
In this way work of keeping the 
is reduced to alminimum. Of course the ma- 
chine drops the seed, but if covered with a 
horse hoe they must be dropped by hand, and 
in doing it many farmers and their sons have 
become very expert. A half-bushel basket 
is slung by a strap around the neck and under 
the lefs arm. With the left hand in the 
used in passing the seed to the right 
the row in al- 


bas- 
ket and 
hand, the seed is deposited in 
most a steady stream. 


Potatoes Moving at Low Prices. 


The lateness of the season brings no sub- 
potatoes, although here 
and there the market shows a little more 
Stocks in first hands are evidently 
still considerable, further details of which 
will be brought ont in our columns another 
week, following special inquiries in all 
tions. One fact is potent, that practicaily all 
markets are well supplied, while distri- 
bution is liberal, prices move sluggishly. At 
sueh northwestern points as Minneapolis .and 
ound stock is selling in carlots at 18 


stantial advance in 


firmness. 


sec- 


aud 


THE POTATO 


@22c per bu, while Chicago receivers move 
choice lots as high as 25c or possibly a shade 
more, sound but less desirable 18@22c. Bal- 
timore, Fluladelphia, N Y and Boston all re- 
port generally inactive markets. Some de- 
mand is appearing for stocks, fancy 
Aroostooks selling in Boston up to 40@42e. 

Probably never before have commission 
merchants handled potatoes at as meager a 
margin of profit. From first hands, this is 
as small as 1@1ge per bu, and in selling brok- 
en lots from warelouse to retail grocers the 
margin is around 3c. Prices have been so 
uniformly low and the consumption so great 
that country stecks are unquestionably heav- 
ily reduced, yet liberal quantities are still 
available, taking the country over. New po- 
tatoes from the southern states are reaching 
the market in a small way, also more or less 
stock from Bermuda and Havana. Most of 
the northern markets are well supplied with 
sweet potatoes; feeling weak, Jersey sweets 
jobbing at $1@1.50 per bbl in the east, and 
Illinois stock 1 to a shade better, in Chicago. 

At New York, supplies generaliy liberal. 
LI in bulk $1 221 50 P bbl, N J 9e@1 10 
state 85c@1 05 P 180 Ibs, Me 1 20@1 30 ¥ sack, 
Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75, Mich 95c@1, Bermu- 
da 4 50@6 50 P bbl. N J sweets, yellow 1@ 
125 P bbl, Vineland 1 25@1 50. 

A Boston, some accumulation, but stocks 
moving. Aroostook Hebrons 40@42c P bu, N 
IE 85@40c, Vt 35 @38c, N Y state White Stars 
doe d6e. 

At Chicago, sound g readily at 
quotations. Ch tofey Burbanks 25€25c¢ P bu, 
common to fair 21@23e, Wis Rose 19@22e, 
Minn 19@22c, Peerless 19@21¢, Wis Hebrons 
20@23c, mixed 16@21le. Empire state 19@22c, 
Rural New Yorkers 18@2lc. Illinois sweet 
potatoes $1@1 25 P bbl. 

——EE 

More New Potatoes.—Sir Walter Raleigh 1s 
introduced by Peter Henderson & Co—a seed- 
ling of Rural New Yorker No 2, which it 
closely resembles in general appearance, but 
is more uniform in size, yielding practically 
no unmarketable tubers. It is from four to 
six days later than its parent; its flesh is 
whiter, aud of better quality. 

Maule’s Early Thoroughbred, introduced by 
William Henry Maule, is claimed to be ‘‘As 
fine tlavor as the Freeman, as great a cropper 
as the Irish Daisy, and as early or earlier than 
Early Ohio, handsome of appearance, superb 
quality, and an enormous yielder.’’ This po- 
tato has had extensive trials in various locali- 
ties, prior tu its introduction, and has every- 
where given undoubted satisfaction. 

Early Michigan—Introduced by flarry N. 
Hammond, who considers it about one week 
earlier than Karly Obio,of better quality, and 
planted sie by side will outyield it three to 
one. Its skin and flesh are white. It always 
cooks dry and is of tle best table quality. 


seed 


lots selling 


To Sprout Potatoes.—Place one-half bu ina 
gather up the sack and run the 


large sack; 
potatoes from end toend a few 
the sprouts will all be taken off. Turn ont 
and repeat the operation. I can go through 
a large pile ina short time. Don’t let the 
sprouts get over ? in long.—[O. IB. Shattuck, 
Orleans Co, Vt. 


times, and 





I Consider the Sugar Industry the most 
promising field for our farmers anc mechanics, 
provided congress gives us a duty sufiicient to 
offset the bounty-fed sugars of Europe. Co- 
operation is needed to bring this about and 
I believe the Louisana cane planters are ready 
to join hands with the beet people to accom- 
plish the ends desired.—| Henry McCall, Evan 
Hall Plantation, La. 

srr We fully endorse this statement of the 
president of McCall Bros Planting and Manu- 
faccuring Co, one of the largest enterprises of 
its kind in the south, but we would also em- 
phasize the imperative importance of placing 
ilawaiian sugars in the same category. Dnr- 
ing the past 20 years, the United States has 
paid Hfawaiian planters what amounts’ to 
practically a bonus of $60,000,000, and all to 
the detriment of our domestic sugar industry. 


Best Material for Strainers—Thick felt is 
the general favorite, as this leaves the syrup 
perfectly clear, with no sediment, although 
heavy woolen flannel is often used and some- 
times linen or cotton, especially if the syrup 
is strained when cool. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRU! 


The Farmer’s Fruit. 
KIMBALL. 


5. 


rr. W. 


Every farmer should produce his own fruit, 
The theory that fruit can be purchased cheap. 
er than grown may sound all right, but the 
results are not satisfactory,for instead of buy- 
ing, the family are compelled to go without 
it. No money consideratiou can atone for ab- 
sence of health so often caused by the lack of 
fruit. The strawberry is the first fruit of the 
season and can be easily grown. Raspberries 
come next, followed by blackberries, 
grapes and apples. By selecting a few of 
each from the best native varieties, any farm- 
ercan have fruit during almost the entire 
year. Anyone who has a small nook or 
waste corner, can set a few trees in clumps 
and as he tinds better kinds, top work them 
from time to time. in this way choice plums 
can be had from August until October at 
merely a nominal cost. Do not rob your 
children of the opportunity to look back with 
pleasure to their home, where many hours of 
enjoyment were spent in eating fruit from 
their own trees. 

{2 Mr Kimball makes the point we have 
often emphasized, but now is the time to at- 
tend to this matter. If you don’t order your 
large and small fruit plants at once for spring 
planting, you will neglect it for another year 
probably. There may bea surplus of fruits 
in the markets, but is there in your home? 
Our advertisers’ catalogs describe methods 
of culture and = standard varieties, and 
offer stocks at wonderfully low prices. It 
never was so easy to start a family fruit 
den. 
to do so in past 
for it ever since. 
bles go, the farmer’s table should 
of a king’s. If we don’t have ‘‘the 
world atfords’’ in this line, it is oun 
fault. 


plums, 


gar- 
Thousands who have heeded our advice 
years, have been thankful 

So far as fruits and vegeta- 
that 
best the 
own 


equal 


Close Root Pruning Trees. 


PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA EXP STA. 


In order to determine whether close root 
pruning would be suitable for this climate or 
not, an experiment was begun on a small 
scale last spring in which four trees each of 
standard and dwarf pears, Early Ricmond 
cherry, German prune, peach and quince were 
selected for trial. The trees were two years 
old and as uniform in size as it was possible 
to get them. Two trees of each of 
rieties were pruned so that not more 
inch or two of the roots remained, and the 
tops were entirely removed. A hole with a 
two-inch stick was all that was needed in set- 
ting. The other two trees were planted in 
the ordinary way, leaving all the roots on the 
tree. Before planting, the trees were all pho- 
tographed, and after they had completed the 
season’s growth they were taken up and pho- 
tographed ugain. 

The result of this experiment that 
the peach was capable of producing a magnif- 
icent root system and atop to correspond, 
even after being deprived of all its roots and 
branches at the start. The dwarf pear also 
made a fine growth, producing a finer root- 
development than the trees which were not 
pruned. The standard pear was not quite so 
good, and the German prune and cherry were 
next in order. The cherry made but very 
little growth, barely enough to maintain life. 
The quinces both died. 

While this experiment shows results favor- 
able to the system, if must be borne in mind 
that the season was an exceptionally favora- 
ble one for this work, there being timely 
rains throughout the growing period. A dry 
season might produce entirely different re- 
sults, for that reason we shall continue the 
experiment for a series of years. So far, it 
simply shows what these trees will do when 
treated in this way under favorable condi- 
tions. 


these va- 


than an 


showed 


—— 

Spraying Fruit Trees While in Blossom.—A 
Vermont subscriber, referring to a state law 
against this practice framed in the interest of 
bee keepers, wants to know the practical re- 
sults of delaying until the drop- 
ped. Director Hilgard of the California ex- 


blossom is 











who has probably had as 
this as anyone in the 
country, writes us as follows: ‘‘So far as 
California methods are concerned, it is gener- 
ally thought best to avoid spraying while the 
trees are in bloom, not only on account of 
but also because of possible interfer- 
ence with pollination. We dislike to have it 
rain into our fruit bloom on that account, 
and we therefore avoid making artificial rain, 
also. The enemies that would interfere with 
the development of the flower can be reached 


periment station, 
much experience in 


bees, 


in the bud, and the codlin moth, etc, is best 
reached in the forming fruit. Grape growers 


mostly avoid even sulphuring the vines while 
in bloom, asin the case of rain, or even 
heavy dews, plastering the sulphur on the 
stigmas, there may be failure to set fruit, 
if the sulphur used isin the slightest degree 
acid. There should, in my view, be strong 
reasons for running the risk of spraying into 
the bloom, in order to justify the practice. 





The Brightest Outlook for Years. 


Over the whole Pacific coast this season 
there is a feeling of hope and confidence such 
as has not been known for years. The steady 
advance in the price of all farm products and 
the strong demand for them show no signs of 
weakening and farmers feel confident that 
they have passed the worst season and that 
the future is bright. This confidence is 
shown in the increased activity on farms, 
where large tracts of land which have lain 


idle for many vears are being broken for 
grain, hay and fruits. Some sowing is still 


iu progress, but the great bulk of the grain is 
in and most of the crop already well advanc- 
ed. The most conservative estimates are that 
there is 25 % more land in grain this season 
than there was last. The season has been 
one of the most favorable ever known. The 
season is now so far advanced that danger 
from flouds, drouths, frosts or destructive 
winds is very materially reducea. Natural 
feed is well advanced and abundant and 
over the greater part of the state stock and 
sheep are doing well. Fruit trees are now 
in blossom. Fruit growers are not disheart- 
ened by last short crop and low 
prices, but are now planting trees in large 
quantities. In southern California and the 
citrus section very large additions are being 
made to and lemon orchards, 
while the olive is a general favorite in every 
section where there is hope of success, and 
larger areas are being planted in olives than 
in any one fruit. Very large plantings 
of peaches and apricots fur drying and can- 
ning are being made in the central and north- 
ern sections, while on the coast the favorite 
is the apple, especially winter varieties. 
Sa 


season’s 
} 
the 


orange 


other 


Failure of Blackberries to Fruit.—Last sea- 


son I had ahalf acre in Lawton blackber- 
ries, and the same in Wachusett; both in 
the same _ tract, and both bloomed pro- 


While I had an abun- 
I failed to get a 
The fruit set in 


fusely it. the spring. 
dant crop of the Lawtons, 
berry from the Wachusett. 


the latter, but soon dried up, while the vines 
and foliage seemed to be healthy and vigor- 


ous. Can you state the cause of failure to 
produce a crop?—|J. W. Pope. 

Prof S. T. Maynard of the Mass exp sta- 
tion reports as follows: The trouble with the 
blackberries was, probably, first a slight injury 
during the winter and a bacterial disease re- 
sulting from the extremely hot weather the 
Jast of May or early June. In some cases the 
Wachusett is attacked by the yellow rust on 
the lower leaves, that weakens the plant and 
thus assists in bringing on the conditions fa- 
vorable to the bacterial disease. Generally, 
this variety has been discarded and Snyder, 
Agawam, or Taylor grown. 

Prof L. F. Kinney says: The Wachu- 
sett is one of the best of blackberries 
and acrop of this fruit is something worth 
working for, but it cannot be denied that 


it is an irregular bearer. The vitality of 
the ends of the long slender canes, which 
naturally bear the main part of the fruit, 


is not infrequently ‘so impaired, if not kill- 
ed outright, during the winter, as to render 
the entire canes practically worthless, al- 
though the lower buds may develop with unu- 
sual vigor and soon cover up the injured 
parts. Opinions differ concerning the influ- 


HORTICULTURE 


ence of the different methods of cultivating 
the blackberry upon the hardiness of the 
plants. Personally, I know of only one way to 
insure the canes against iujury during the 
winter, viz: to cover them with earth, and 
this is usually impracticable except on a 
small scale, although it is more easily accom- 
plished with the Wachusett than many other 
varieties, on account of the drooping habit of 
the ends of the canes. 


Care in Plowing an Orchard should be observ- 
ed, especially if the trees are young. I have 


three acres that I set to apple and peach 
trees about 30 years ago. I got them in fine 
condition in three years, and was growing 
corn in the orchard with level culture. I had 
a hired man who knew more than I did and 
he wanted to put inaplow. So I let him 


plow the corn up in ridges. That winter the 
ground lay bare and the ground froze and so 
did the roots of the trees, killing the peach 
trees and most of the apples. I have reset the 
peach trees and dug around the apple trees 
and manured them, but it has all been a fail- 
ure. Probably had I plowed them all up and 
reset the orchard at once, it would have been 
the best thing. Apple trees pay best when 
the ground is let alone and should not have 
too much trimming or pruning, but must have 
plenty of manure and ashes.—[{H. B. Elliott, 
Schuyler Co, N Y. 


Coal Ashes and Berry Worms.—!I placed two 
or three buckets of coal ashes around each 
currant and gooseberry bush last winter to 
see if I could keep worms away. As a result 
I had bushels of berries of excellent quality 
and without smut. I never noticed a worm 
on them the entire season.--[Mrs J. W. 
Moore, Ohio. 


A New Remedy for Potato Scab has been 
tried at the Indiana experiment station and 
is highly recommended by Prof J. C. Arthur 
in a bulletin soon to be issued. It is one of 
the triumphs of practical botany that the 
eause of this trouble has been: traced toa 
minute germ that feeds on the surface of the 
potato tuber, and to a less exteut on other 
fleshy roots and tubers. It has also been 
found that a suitable fungicide wil! kill the 
germs on the tubers without injuring the 
growth of the potatoes. Corrosive sublimate 
meets these requirements, but it is deadly 
poison. A new substance equally efticient 
and not pvisonous is formalin (sometimes 
called formaldehyde), a watery solution of 
a gas, not very expensive,and rapidly coming 
into favor as a general antiseptic, so that it is 
likely to become still cheaper and _ better 
known. It is sold by the fluid ounce, and ean 
be obtained at most drug stores. The meth- 





od of using the new fungicide is very sim- 
ple. Eight ounces of the formalin are added 


to 15 gallons of water, and in this the seed po- 
tatoes are soaked fortwo hours. After taken 
from the bath they can be cut and planted as 
usual, either at once or after some time. For- 
malin is not corrosive, and so can be used in 
any kind of vessel, and not being poisonous, 
there are no particular precautions to be ob- 
served. It does, however, make the hands 
smart, if there are any raw and the 
fumes irritate the eyes and throat, but 
are only slight annoyances. 


spots, 


these 


Mapes Manures and How to Use Them is the 
title of one of the most useful pamphlets pub- 
lished by any of our fertilizer manufacturers. 
Professor Mapes takes great pride in having 
his pamphlets scientifically exact and of great 
practical utility to the farmer, fruit grower 
and trucker. We cannot too strongly urge our 
readers to apply to the Mapes Fertilizer and 
Peruvian Guano Co, 143 Liberty street, N Y, 
for a copy of this pamphlet. It presents 
abundant evidence to demonstrate what we 
all know—that the Mapes manures are of 
the very highest quality for all crops. Itis 
pleasing to know also that their prices for 
1897 are reduced to a basis consistent with the 
times, considering the remarkably high stan- 
dard of quality of the Mapes manures. It is in 
times like these that, moie than ever, the best 
is the cheapest. 

Mahogany One Dollar a Log—That is what a 
Boston firm pays the Nicaraguan government 
for all taken from forests and shipped to this 
country. 
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Does not burn red “Bestia. 


Morse Bros. Pres. 4 
CANTON, MASS 
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2900 varieties. Also fro varieties Also Grapes TREE = root- 








ed stock. Genuine, aon t LEWIS’ BO currants mail mailed gd 


10. "Dees. price list free. 
















ee easiest roses to grow are 
ee celebrated D. & C, roses. 
The easiest way to grow them, 
well as all other flowers of 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rone Culture,” 
he leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 


ica. 28th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book and 
Sx: of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., t 
West Grove. Pa. 
“UP-TO-DATE” 


SPRAY PUMPS 


$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. IIil't’'d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Many 
of our agents are making from $5 to $10 per day. 
P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Dox 51 Catskill, Ne Y. 
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FLEXIBLE 

Especially suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction — 
Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices 

THE yee CAREY MPG. o., 
Lockland, @hio, 


© NURSERY STOCK 


is grown on the banks of the 
Hudson River. It is poms 
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T.J.DWYER, Cornwall, N.Y. 


LANT BOXES %2;25 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 44-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COULBY-HINKLEY O©0., Benton Harbor, Mich, 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 


A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. £@> Mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


1,000 Peach Trees ui, 3% st, 


mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. River for $20; or 500 for $11.50. Sample eo paid, 
25c. Other sized trees, proportional prices. %. S. JOUN- 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 























CALIFORNI Privett. Japan Chestnut from imported 
seed. Grapevine, Strawberry Plants, 
Fruit Trees, ete. & C. DeCOU, Moorestown, Node 
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The New Sweet Pea Culture. 


If there is any class of flowers in which 
there has been made greater and more aston- 
ishing progress within recent years than in 
sweet peas, it has escaped our notice. The 
small, insignificant, modest sweet pea of for- 
mer years, Which had nothing to recommend 
it but its fragrance, has, asif by magic,evolved 
into entirely new forms and siapes of its flow- 
ers, greatly enlarged the size and developed 
variety and richness of shades and colors al- 
wost incredible. 

The list of named and well defined varieties 
runs already up into the hundreds, and the 
novelties of each succeeding season eclipse 
those of the preceding. One firm alone (\W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co) introduces this season 
seven entirely new and 
striking varieties, most 
of which are cataloged 
by seedsmen generally. 
One of the most re- 
markable of these nov- 
elties is Aurora, a life- 
size illustration of 
which is presented 
herewith. <A first-class 
certificate was awarded 
to it by the Massachu- 
setts horticultural so- 
ciety last year. Its 
flowers are of gigantic 
size, of rich, salmon 
pink stripe on a white 
ground. Thevines are 
vigorous in growth and 
bloom profusely. 

But great and as- 
tounding as has been 
the evolution of the 
sweet pea flower, from 
the specialist florist’s 
standpoint of view, 
this is not of nearly 
the importance to the 
amateur gardener as 
are the new methods 
cultivation. “‘Plant 
deep’’—certainly not 
less than six inches— 
was the inexorable law 
laid down by all au- 
thorities of high and 
low degree, up to this 
date; and those of us 
who followed the ad- 
vice and yet failed to 
secure success, attrib- 
uted our failures to 
every imaginable cause 
except the real one— 
too deep planting. But now 
up in the heart of many a disappointed 
and discovraged flower lover, when so 
skillful and experienced a specialist as 
the Rev W. T. Hutchins boldly announces: 
‘‘We must abandon the trench method of 
planting sweet peas. The trench method was 
used to secure deep planting, and the substi- 
tute for deep planting is firming the soil. 
Since the trench method apparently causes the 
blight, we must stop it. Sweet peas do best 
in a heavy soil, and you can get- very nearly 
the same effect, if your soil is light, by firming 
it. Plant, if possible, in your vegetable gar- 
den, where the soil has been deepened and en- 
riched in past seasons. And if where your 
row comes it has been newly spaded, tread it 
down considerably tefore planting. This 
treading will hollow out the place for your row 
about right—and it will thus collect moisture, 
and by its compactness will bold it. In this 
hollow, scratch the lines for your seed one 
inch deep, covering it only one inch, and 
firm the ground above the seed. When the 
seeds come up, do not fill in any earth about 
them, at least for six weeks. Every time you 
hoe, firm the ground compactly about them, 
and don’t let moles loosen it up. Vines that 
come up in the well-trod path do not have 
the blight. ‘This method applies to light soil 
in which the blight is troublesome. In the 
case of heavy soil, it settles soon of itself, 
and the surface of it must of course be kept 
from baking. In either case, afterthe buds 
begin to appear, put on alight mulching to 
shade the ground.’’ 


hope springs 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Such a radical reversion of all previous 
practices, as recommended by Rev Hutchins, 
has rarely been attempted in any line of hor- 
ticulture, yet when we recall to mind some of 
our own experiences with sweet peas, we feel 
convinced that the method recommended is 
the only true and rational one. 


Young vs Old Geraniums.—Every little while 
I come across this advice: ‘‘Start geraniums 
in May or June for winter use. Old plants 
are worthless.’’ Whenever I read that, or 
similar advices, I set down the giver of it as 
a ‘‘theoretical’’ writer, because anyone who 
has tried plants started in May or June along- 
side one, two or three year old geraniums, 
knows that an old plant, if healthy, is vastly 
preferable. It has a score of flowering points 


THE AMERICAN SWEET PEA AURORA. 


where the ordinary young plant has but two 
or three, A young plant must have at least a 
year’s trainiug, consisting mostly of pruning 
and pinching back, to make it a fine speci- 
men. Let a geranium grow to suit itself and 
it will grow up lanky and awkward, with 
very few branches, but pinch it back and 
keep it pinched back for the first year, and 
you will have a plant that is bushy and com- 
pact, and such a plant will be worth a score 
of ordinary geraniums. A geranium does not 
outlive its usefulness for several years. By 
cutting it back severely and repotting it, the 
entire plant can be renewed from year to year, 
and as long as it remains healthy it will give 
fine crops of flowers. The young plant so 
frequently advised by those who know noth- 
ing about the value of old plants, gives one 
only afaint idea of whata really good gera- 
nium is. At two and three years of age, 
it is just in its prime.—[E. E. Rexford. 


rr 


Oleomargarine Law Again Affirmed—The U 
S supreme court Monday of last week sustain- 
ed the criminal features of the law. Three 
persons were convicted of selling oleomargar- 
ine without having it properly stamped, and 
applied in vain for release, contending that 
congress had no right to empower the com- 
missioner of internal revenue or the secretary 
of the treasury with judicial functions. The 
highest of all courts denied the plea, and the 
defendants will serve their sentences. Oleo- 
margarine must eventually take its true place 
and sell for exactly what it is—bogus butter. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Horse-Radish as a [larket Crop. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 

Toa limited extent, horse-radish is one of 
the most profitable crops for the market gar. 
dener, providing his soilis favorable to its de. 
velopment. It should be very deep and made 
very rich, as much of the profit depends upon 
the length and size of the roots. Although the 
plant is perennial, the crop is raised as an 
annual one. It is therefore important that 
the conditions of the soil should be most fa. 
vorable for rapid and continuous growth. 

As the horse-radish is one of the first plants 
to start in the spring, the putting out of the 
sets should be the first work done after the 
soil is in proper condition for working. If the 
soil is deep, deep plowing will be necessary, 
in order to get long roots. It should notin 
any case be plowed less than eight inches 
deep. The sets are the small rootlets, which 
are taken off where the roots are prepared for 








FOR A TOMATO 


The Engraving shows the most won- 
derful Tomato ever offered, which was 
rown by Finley, Salem, 
ll, who writes: “They grew 
over 7 ft. high, and_I began to 
pick ripe tomatoes June 4%, and 
ad an abundance all summer, 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other variety I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had 11 plants, 
and each one produced from lto 
2bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was still 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 
This Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once grown you 
will have no others. e own all 
the seed there is, and will pay 
$500 for 14 of them weighing 
lbs. Plant some, you may get 
the 3 lb. tomato. nstructions 
with seed and how to grow them. 
FIRST IN MARKET CAB. 
BAGE is the earliest kind in the world 
and you will have heads weeks before 
your neighbors. 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Cabbage ofall. Is all head and 
always sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 Ibs. 

JAPANESE CLIMBING CU- 

< : _TOUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
: Japan. Will climb a trellis,wire netting 
of So HIGH or aur support 5to 8 ft. Great curiosity; 

GOLDEN GLOBE ONION, is a splendid variety, early, 
round, good quality, excellent keepers. 

EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP, is the earliest in 
the world, easy grown, good size, white as snow. 

OF We will send a packet each of above 6 splendid varieties 
and our Great Catalogue for only 25 cts. If you mention 
this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send free for the 
ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 63, Rose Hill, N. ¥- 











When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRYS 


Always the best. 


For sale everywhere. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 





This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
cessfulin planting. Itis asafe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ace 
quainted with 


Gregory’s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory’s Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


Co Marblehead, Mass. Le 








the market. These should be cut in even 
lengths of six inches, and those used that are 
from one quarter to one half inch in diameter. 
Plant in rows two and a half feet apart, and 
one foot apart in the row. Make a hole with 
a swalliron bar, or a hardwood stick, three 
inches deeper than the length of the set, then 
drop in the seed and press the earth firmly 
around it. 

To insure a good crop, good cultivation is 
necessary, but the surface of the soil alone 
should be worked; keep that clean and loose. 
The taking up of the roots is the last work of 
the season; leave them until there is danger 
of their being frozenin. In taking up the 
roots, great care should be used not to break 
off the rootlets, as the smallest piece will 
make a plant the coming year, and when the 
roots are left in the ground they soon become 
persistent weeds. Store the rcots in a cool 
cellar orshed and cover with moist sand to pre- 
vent their drying out. As required, trim off 
the rootlets close tu the main root. The root- 
lets nay be packed closely in a box, to be in 
readiness for another year. 

- me 

How I Raise Tomato Plants.—As early in 
the spring as i can get around to it, nsually by 
the middle or last of March, I plant tomato 
seed in small wooden boxes that will fit upon 
the shelf above the cook stove. I make the 
earth fine and soft, and sprinkle well after 
planting the seed, cover with a thick paper or 
glass—anything to keep the earth 
moist and warm. do not let the earth get 
dry. In four days, often, the seed is well up, 
and the boxes inust soon be removed to a sun- 
ny window. Care 1s taken not to let the 
young plants get chilled at night. As soon as 
the plants show three or four leaves besides 
the seed leaves, I transplant into other boxes, 
pots, tin cans or anything that comes handy. 
I tind that plants set in baking powder boxes 
(pound size) grow much faster and are far 
and away beyond all the others in size and 
general appearance. I have not noticed that 
any especial brand of baking powder has ad- 
vantage over another, but plants in such cans 
do rise wonderfully. Before filling with 
earth, I make with’ a hammer and sharp nail, 
a few holes in the bottom of each can. In 
June I have fine plants to setin the garden, 
and usually can sell enough to well pay me 
for the little trouble I have had in raising 
them.—| Elizabeth Robinson, Mass. 


panes of 


Plant Beans Eyes Down.—Noting in a recent 
number of your journal an article on Fancies 
and fallacies in agriculture, I would like to 
give the result of an experiment tried by my- 
self. I had always been taught to plant lima 
beans with the eyes down, stuck carefully by 
hand; but last summer, when planting my 
Burpee’s bush limas, it occurred to me to ex- 
periment. I had four rows 15 rods long fur- 
rowed out and manured in the furrow, all pre- 
cisely alike; two rows were stuck carefully 
by hand,eyes down ; two rows were dropped the 
same as corn and covered witha hoe. The 
two rows that were stuck came up promptly, 
and all at once, making unbroken rows the 
length of the piece, with hardly a bean miss- 
ing; the other two rows hegan to show a day 
or two later, a few at atime, and were about 
a week in getting up, and then were a ragged 


looking lot, there being many gaps. Then 
the cutworms got in their work, and the re- 
sult was, those two rows were almost a fail- 


ure, while the rows that were stuck throve 
and grew away from the worms and made a 
good crop. I think we cannot be too careful 
about publishing premature results of experi- 
ments, as much harm may be done thereby. 
[C. C. Weld, Hartford Co, Ct 


Converting Syrup into Sugar.—This is usu- 
ally done after being taken out ot the evapo- 
rator, many using a pan on the stove. Syrup 
should first be strained and settled, even 
when it is intended to convert it into sugar. 
Thereby the silica or sugar sand is removed. 
[Warren Evaporator Works, Ohio. 


I Take Eight Weeklies and two monthlies 
and consider AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in its 
departments, especially the market reports, 
the best and most reliable of any, or all the 
others together.—[William Barton, Wayne Co, 
‘2 2 


THE GARDEN 


Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, and all kinds of veges 
tables, know that the largest yields and best quality 

’ y 1 y 
are produced by the liberal use of fertilizers containing 


at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the 
impossible to grow fruits, berries 


liberal use of Potash on sandy soils, it is 
and vegetables of a 
quality that will command the best prices 

All about Potash — the results of its use by actual experi- 
ment on the best farms in the United States —is told in a little 
book which we publish and will gladly mail free to any farmer 
im America who will write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
DOD load lots, direct from Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
\ Guaranteed uality and 
4’ . weight. Write for free pam- 
’ phlet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR. 
i. Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 















$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents, Send 
for Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





Second Crop Seed Potatoes make 
on early kinds, larger and earlier. Be 
first, sure. New Queen, Thor- 


burn, etc. Prices very low. Free 


pamphlet, 
CR P JNO. C. PEARCE & CO., 
430 W. Vials St, Louisville, Ky. 





You don’t pay 
wa usonecent uL- 
RAtil satisfied the Buckeye Hatcher is 
“perfect. Envincible ‘Hatcher (100 
egg) only $10.00, 50 Egg Incubator $5.00. 
i Brooder $3.00. Send 4c for No. 22 catalogue. 
Buckeye incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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A Beautiful Flower Garden 


Aes FOR 15 CENTS, ett 





Aster, New Branching Eg? 8 or Vick’s).— 
The flowers are extremely large, with broad long petals, 
and borne on long stems, and reseible some of the finest 
chrysanthemums. White and light pink mixed. 

Cosmos, New Early, Hybrid.—This new variety 
comes into bloom in July, and continues fn wonderful 
profusion until killed by severe frost. Mixed colors. 

Imperial Japanese Morning Glory.—The flowers 
of this charming climbing annual are of large size, with a 
wide range of brilliant colors and lovely markings. 
Mixed varieties aud colors. 

Phlox, Drummondi Grandiflora.— 
of the choicest quality; 30 varieties, mixed. 

Petunia, Striped and Blotched.—Rich colors, beau- 
tiful markings. 

Pansies.—A superb strain of large German pansies. A 
splendid mixture of over 30 varieties 

Yellow Aster, Golden Crown. —The only real yel- 
low aster. 

Zinnia, How =a New Dwarf Lilliput.—The 
most refined in habit of growth and flowers ever offered. 
Plants dwarf and bushy, blossoms very small and double, 
with a wide range of be autiful colors and shades. 


One packet of each of the above eight beautiful 
Annuals, which at catalogue prices amount to 80 
cents, sent postpaid for 15 cents. 


A. B. HOWARD, &* Seed Grower, 
Belchertown, Mass. 


This strain is 





-.- THE BEST... 


SEED POTATOES, 
Farm 4nd Garden 
Seeds... 


are grown on Michigan new muck lands by 
HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Decatur, 
Mich. Largest grower of Seed Potatoes in 
America. Write him to-day for his handsome 
illustrated catalogue FREE, describing the 
best new and standard varieties of Potatoes, 
Oats, Corn and Garden Seeds. 


YOUR LITTLE GARDEN, 


“Incomparable” collection of Sweet Peas, 17 types, not 
mixed, 75 cents. Plant now. Dwarf Early Cosmos, * Bawa, ‘ad 
25c., rare. ‘Vesuvius’? Nasturtium, brilliant fiery rose, 
25c. Catalogue free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 











and most complete in 


Rarest new, choicest old. 
today; it tellsit all; 


Seeds, Plants, 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 


Send for our catalogue 
an elegant book, 168 pages, 
magazine size, profusely illustrated, free. 

Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail post- 
aid, safe arrival and eee guarantéed, lar - a 
by express or freight. 48d Year. 32 Greenhouses. 1,000 


BUOY DIRECT and pay but one profit, Our assortment is oneof the best 





THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Béx 172, Painesville, 0. 








- BUY FRESH KANSAS 


Grass, Field, Garden, Tree and Flower Seeds, all especially grown and 
selected for Western soil and climate. Alfalfa, Kaffircorn « 
Our elegant 1897 cata- 


other forage plants for dry climate a specialty. 


SEEDS 


j F. Barteldes & Co. 


logue is ready & will be mailed FREE on application. SEND FOR ONE Now. sine a f LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 











in America, including 


edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BAR RY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, 7 Lf 
ZS 2SSISLSINESISSTSISTNISS. AYA 2 


BA2S2SZSSZSZSISTSCS OS CON OS ON 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 


The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
all desirable novelties. 






Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 
Every intending buyer should have it. 


















wherever planted— 


Carrot, 10¢.; 
Giant Onion, Line 











»wers, 
Orare vegetables and exanteite flowers all summer long! 
Mammoth farm, vegetable and 
jaw postage, or mailed free to intend 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 






» East, South, West. We wi 





>to gain 100,000 new po Re this year; with this ingZ 

—w view we offer $1.00 for 14 cents, postpaid, 

“i NOVELTIES FOR lic.—WORTH $1.00. 

: ke. Bismarek Cucumber, 15c.; 

i e.; 1 pkg. Earliest Muskmelon, 10c.; 1 pkg. Sestess 

1 pke. —- Wilhelm Lettuce, be3 1 pk. 
an 

















1 pk. Red Ball Beet, 







1 pke. 14 Day Radish, 10c. 
15¢.—total #1. 00—sufficlent for 






lant catalogue, 5 cents 
ng buyers. 





fn 
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Do We Want Cuba? 





The island of Cuba has produced in a single 
year for export 11,000,000 tons sugar, and un- 
der normal conditions this production is said 
to be capable of further great expansion. In 
a recent U S consular report itis stated that 
the soil is so rich fertilizers of uny kind are 
seldom used, except in the case of tobac- 
co, even ifthe same crops be grown on the 
same field for a hundred years, as has already 
happened in some of the old sugar-cane fields. 
Until the rebellion of 1868, Cuba raised a large 
quantity of coffee for export, but the insurrec- 
tion beginning that year generally destroyed 
the plantations. Coffee growers were getting 
nicely started again when the present rebel- 
lion broke out, and there wiil probably be few 
if any plantations remaining when the strug- 
gle ends. It is reported that coffee, unlike 
sugar, can be raised profitably on a small 
scale. 

The cereal crops never have had and proba- 
bly never will have a _ profitable cultivation 
on the island. Corn is raised on a small 
scale,while wheat and oats are not grown and 
flour mills are practically unknown. Garden 
truck is always 1n season, but the crisp fresh- 
ness so much relished seems to be wanting. 
In mineral wealth Cuba is probably capable 
of taking a high rank. The area of Cubais 
about equal to that of Pennsylvania; the is- 
land is 775 miles long, varying in width from 
30 to 150 miles. Cubans would rather sell the 
products of the soil and mines and buy manu- 
factured goods. The possibilities of the is- 
land are great, while its probabilities remain 
an unsolved problem. 





To Prevent [laple Adulteration. 


This is the problem of all problems to the 
manufacturer of maple sugar and syrup. 
Were it possible to prevent the iniquitous 
adulteration of pure maple sweets with cane 
and other sugars, prices would be much high- 
erand every pound wanted. .This question 
comes up at every convention, and it is not 
among the impossibilities that the future will 
bring a solution. Laws in leading states 
where sugar is made are generally adequate, 
but the sophistication comes after the product 
has passed out of the control of manufactur- 
ers. A national law to protect pure maple 
sugar in some such maaner as we havea law 
to protect dairy products, might prove valua- 
ble if enforced. A difficulty in this, how- 
ever, is to determine even by chemical analy- 
sis the admixture of foreign sugar in maple 
sweets. A national!law should be supple- 
mented by pure food laws in the several 
States. 

Dealing with the question in the immediate 
present, however, something may he done by 
various means now at hand. If nfanufactur- 
ers will place only high grade syrups on the 
market, avoiding as much as possible those of 
dark color, which adulterators require, that 
they may add glucose in profitable quantities, 
the difticulty may be corrected in a measure. 
Selling only to consumers as far as possible, 
and through local agents sent out, will to some 
extent take the ammunition out of the hands 
of the enemy. Syrups are less liable to get 
adulterated when put up in small packages 
for the retail trade and properly sealed, than 
when made into sugar. The adulterator pre- 
fers to buy the sugar in large packages and in 
large lots, this permitting him to carry on 
his wrongful practices ata profit. The con- 
sumer would rather buy his supply direct 
from the maker than from general dealers, 
and thereby avoid adulteration. 

The latest proposition is for sugar makers 
to organize in each state of chief production, 
and have the product handled at a central 
storehouse, graded and guaranteed under a 
trade-mark. Through such arrangement, it 
is argued, the dark sugar can be judiciously 
sold as well as light, and what is more impor- 
tant yet, to honest purchasers who would use 
it for legitimate purposes only. By all of 
these means the power of the manipulators 
will be curtailed, and the producer of pure 
maple sugar and syrup will not be obliged 
to compete with such enormous quantities of 
spurious goods. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Comparative Wheat Prices—While the late 
winter decline compared with three months 
ago has been disappointing, it is interesting 
to note that the market is throughout averag- 
ing very much better than during the low lev- 
el one,two and three years ago. This isshown 
at a glance in the subjoined quotations cover- 
ing recent years. The January ’97 range was 
71@94¢ per bu, and Feb 71@77c. Red winter 
is selling ut a big premium. 

CASH WHEAT AT CHICAGO. 





1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 
Dec, 74a93 53.a65 52a64 59a 65 6973 
Nov, Tla&h 55a 62 51a@62 58a€3 69a73 
Oct, 65a81 57.464 5O@5ST 60.42.66 69@75 
Sept, 55.a70 55.a65 50a 56 62a70 7l@i5 
Aug, 53a63 58 aT2 51a58 55a 64 74a80 


July, Btaé2 *61a75 50a60 54a66 T6@81 

*In May and June price touched 8c; due to 
temporary frost scare. 

New York Wool Exchange—Those most in- 
terested are now preparing to put the ex- 
change into actual operation, in the hope that 
it will benefit the trade of the metropolis. 
President Macnaughtan emphasizes the neces- 
sity of a classification for wool in order to 
make it possible to handle it more readily, be- 
lieving other markets will eventually recog- 
nize such standards; also that through the or- 
ganization of the exchange transportation 
lines will give better service and lower freight 
rates. It is proposed to inaugurate an auction 
sale system as a feature of the exchange, the 
method long in “vogue at the great sales of 
colonial wools at London. New York pro- 
poses to make a vigorous fight to securea 
part of the enormous wool trade now enjoyed 
by Boston. 





Wholesale Groceries have shown few impor- 
tant price changes. The demand for sugar is 
nearly steady, with some tendency to accumu- 
late supplies in view of probable higher tariff. 
Price changes are narrow, however, with the 
sugar trust quotations on the basis of 4gc¢ per 
lb for granulated in large lots. Coffee is 
quiet, but at existing low prices enurmous 
quantities are being distributed; the specula- 
tive grade, a good quality of Rio, is quotable 
around 9c per Ib in the green berry ina 
wholesale way, fancy qualities of East India 
allthe way up to 25c and higher. Lice is 
more active, with fair to good 4 to 4he per lb 
and Japan 4} to 435c. Molasses and syrups 
without important change, teas rather dull at 
existing low prices. 





Cheap Tea—An effort is being made to se- 
cure a national law which will pruhibit the 
importation of cheapest grades of teas. We 
import annually nearly 90,000,000 Ibs, all 
grades, and all duty free. The annual 
average import value the past five years 
is a shade less than 15c per lb. Considering 
the proportion of this which 1s choice 
to fancy tea, the question arises what 
must some of the cheap grades cost the im- 
porters. Average annual imports of coffee for 
five years were almost 600 million Ibs. 


Steel Rail Prices for 30 Years—In 1868 the 
average price of steel rails was $158.50 per 
ton, and that year total production in the U 
S was only 6451 tons. By ’73 the price had 
declined to 120.50 and the output increased to 
115,192 tons. Ten years ago over 2,000,000 tons 
were produced, the largest on record with the 
average price down to 37.12. In ’%%6, the price 
was uniformly 28, and the output only 800,000 
tons. Through the break of the steel rail 
poul last month contracts were made as low 
as 17, a remarkable showing in price changes 
of a generation. 


Price of Farm Labor—This journal is right 
in its report concerning farm Jabor. We farm- 
ers cannot pay former wages and sell at pres- 
ent prices, and have anything left for our- 
selves. Thirteen dollars a month and board 
now is better than $18 a month and board six 
years ago. Wewill have to do more work 
ourselves and hire less help, or pay less wages 
in order to keep out of debt. It will pay us 
better to let the land take a rest than to pay 
all we can make for farm help.—{John B. 
Hill, Ml. 


Ocean Freights—It costs $4.80 per ton to ship 
hay from N Y to Liverpool. The rate on 
green apples is 60c per bbl, dried apples the 
same, grain about 5c per bu, horses $19.40 per 
head. 





MONEY IN FOWLS. 


Successful Treatment of Roup. 
ALMA COLE PICKERING, WISCONSIN, 


Having purchased a trio of high scoring 
fowls, imagine my dismay at finding one go 
prostrated about a week after their arrival 
that she lay on the floor and I thought her 
dead, while the remaining two were whe ezing 
dreadfully. Having none of the prescribed 
remedies for roup at hand, I resorted to my 
‘‘Family Homeopathic case,’? and treated as 
for diphtheria, giving one pellet every half 
hour of Munyan’s diphtheria cure, and using 
spongia instead of aconite (which many poul- 
terers recommend) in the drinking water. 
Should the throat be badly cankered, blow 
powdered borax and nitrate of silver (which 
your druggist will prepare in the right pro- 
portions) into the throats of your roupy fowls. 
Perfect cleanliness in poultry houses, feed 
and drinking water will nearly always insure 
perfect exemption from this loathsome poul- 
try destroyer. See that the poultry pens are 
properly ventilated and perches so arranged 
that there are no drafts. So excellent has 
been the success with which roup has been 
treated as above by myself and others, that 
I have discarded all other ‘‘cure-alls’’ for 
roup. 





An Excellent Nesting and Feeding Plan. 


Dark nests and convenience in gathering 
eggs from them characterize the plan shown 
herewith. The right of the cut represents 
the hallway, from which the nests are reach- 
ed by lifting the hinged cover, as shown. The 
entrance to the nests is seen on the pen side 
of the partition, the dotted lines showing po- 











sition of partition between the dark walk and 
the nests. <A hinged cover, shown by dotted 
lines, gives access to this alleyway, so it can 
be swept out occasionally. Below the nests 
are grated openings into the hallway so that 
the fowls ean be fed and watered in the hall, 
thus affording no chance of spilling or soil- 
ing the food or water. With this arrange- 
ment, nearly all the work of caring for the 
fowls can be done from the hallway. 





Handling Fowls. 
IDA KAYS, KANSAS, 


‘‘There is no great loss but some small 
gain,’’ and if experience has been a dear 
teacher for me this winter, I think I have 
learned some lessons; and one of them is, 
the most convenient method of handling 
chickens to administer medicine or local 
treatment for roup or other ailments. I 
have suffered many a painful scratch on my 
hands or unsightly rents in my garments at 
the hends—no, feet—of refractory fowls, but 
I think I have them now. 

If many chicks are to be handled, I have 
an attendant catch and hand them to me 
where I sit upon a low box with plenty of 
clean straw before me. Grasping the fowl’s 
legs with my left hand, I lay it upon the 
straw, breast down, and feet extended back- 
ward; then placing my left foot firmly across 
its legs I have both hands free—the left to 
hold the mouth open, the right to administer 
treatment, and any amount of struggling 
avails the captive nothing. 

In this way one can go over a hundred 
fowls in a very short time. In case of roup, 
thorough and persistent effort is needed to 











battle with it successfully ; and the continued 
treatment of a large flock of fowls is no small 
jtem of time or labor—hence, this lesson frum 
experience. 





A Safety Drinking Dish.—The sketch here- 
with shows a device for keeping fowls from 
upsetting their drinking dish. A _ shallow 





box has a crosspiece fitted to it, as shown. 
The box is tilted on end and the dish of 
water inserted without spilling. The box is 
then gentiy set back upon the ground, when 
it successfully holds the dish from being up- 
set. This device is suitable for both window 
and outdoor use. 





Winter Eggs.—I think it would be of inter- 
est and great value if the wives and daughters 
of farmers who raise poultry would keep an 
account of cost and profits and send once a 
year to this journal. I have no pure-blooded 
stock but find that Brown Leghorn roosters 
and Plymouth Rock hens produce the best 
results so far as eggs are concerned. I have 
about 50 hens and during January they laid 
917 eggs and in February 350, a total of over 
52 dozin two. months These brought me 


an average price of l7c per doz. I paid out 
for feed $1.97. In the morning I feed one 
part of corn meal to three of bran. At night 


I give corn on the ear and table 
E. Wallace, Windsor Co, Vt. 


scraps.—[M. 


Fancy Prices for Eggs.—Secure 
tion for absolutely fresh eggs, if 
fancy prices. Never take any chances on the 
by leaving one out under a hen all 

as you could never call it fresh, or by 


a reputa- 
you wish 


ergs, 


night, 


using stolen nests of eggs. Keep such at 
home, however fresh looking. Eggs must be 
spotlessly clean. Wash any soiled ones in 


warm water with a spoonful or two of vine- 
gar. Clear vinegar may be necessary to re- 


move bad stains. This vinegar-washing 
leaves the shell with its limey freshness, 
while water alone gives it the siiooth, shiny 
appearance of a stale egg.—[May A. De Con. 


Blood in Eggs.—D. E. S.: 
remedy for the presence of blood in fresh 
eggs is death, and in such a case, as cited, 
where the blood globule reaches the size of 
a ripe cherry, attention should be paid to dis- 
cover the hen guilty of such offense and be 
forthwith transferred to the table. Her use- 
fulness as an egg producer is over. The tron- 
ble is generally considered a local one, for 
which no positive treatment is given. A 
complete change of diet and abundance of 
green vegetable food, acting on the blood, 
might prove beneficial. 


The only positive 


Canker in Fowls.—J. B. F.: The disease of 
which the first symptom is a sneeze, a white 
ulcer back of the tongue and in the windpipe, 
and which rapidly grows larger, and the birds 
are dying in from two days to a week, is can- 
ker. The sick birds should be isolated, as the 
disease is contagious. Push the windpipe for- 
ward, remove the ulcer with a sharp stick, 
and wash with kerosene. Watch the bird and 
repeat treatment as often as a new ulcer 
forms. The birds should be kept well toned 
up. 


Early Molting.—L. H. F: Chickens 
ed March 1st may molt the same year, but 
not usually. Jt may happen, however, es- 
pecially with early feathering and maturing 
birds. For general purposes it is safer to 
hatch birds about April 1st, as, having the 
advantage of favorable weather, they grow 
right along and come in as layers at the prop- 
er season, and about the same time as earlier 
hatched birds. 


hatch- 





Two Indispensable Factors in making maple 
sweets and most satisfactory marketing, are 
rapidity of manipulation and cleanliness.— —(G. 
L. Butterfield, Jefferson Co, N Y. 
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Selecting Seed Spring Wheat. 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 





vitality is the first essential. 
cannot be measured by the 


For all seeds, 
This property 


eye alone. A sample may appear very choice 
but in many cases appearance is a bad crite- 
rion. A light crop on partially exhausted 


land sometimes turns out very fine plump ber- 
ries, but such wheat, for seed, is inrerior toa 
poorer looking sample raised on vigorous 
land. If the soil was all right and a special- 
ly favorable season produced a fine sample, 
would catch the eye and bring a fancy price. 

But quality may be present in a poorer 
looking sample with relatively small berries, 
anid this quality may be lacking in more at- 
tractive samples. ‘The past season has been a 
very dry one in the spring wheat regions and 
the berry, as a rule, is far from large, but if 
properly stored this year’s wheat crop will 
make the best of seed. For the spring wheat 
country, I regard size of berry of secondary 
consequence. If the seed is to lie long in the 
ground because of a cold, wet spring or early 
sowing, the size of the berry determines the 
quantity of food upon which the embryo 
wheat plantis to live. A small shrunken 
berry will in such a case be poor seed. But 
as a rule there is ample sunshine in the new 
northwest and a very small seed will supply 
all the wants of the embryo wheat plant un- 
til it reaches the green leaf stage, when it be- 
comes independent of the food supply contain- 
ed in the original seed. 

A great deal of the northwestern crop is 
thresbed from the shock, and instead of hav- 


ing sweated in a stack, the natural moisture 
of the grain causes heating in the bin. The 


seed value of the whole will be affected much 
more by the storage than by the original qual- 
ity of the grain. Even if seed wheat has 
been well stored in an elevator, it may,by go- 
ing through after smutty grain, get such a 
taint of the disease as to necessitate the use 
of bluestone, which I would always use asa 
safeguard. In proportion as this treatment 
has become general, smut has corresponding- 
ly diminished. Rust and blight depend much 
more on atmospheric conditions than on the 
care of the farmer. 

I dispute the theory that the use of 
seel is a cause of smut. A slovenly farmer 
has a pile of wheat in which there is a fair 
proportion of shrunken frosted wheat, tagged 
it may be with smut, and he sows an extra 
bushel to the acre, with a bad showing of 
smut as tbe result. If he had stored the seed, 
properly blown the dirt out of it and used 
two cents’ worth of bluestone to the bushel 
on the remainder, he would bave had a differ- 
ent result. 


frosted 





A Sure Remedy for Niter.—I use a 
sewed to a hoop 2 ft in diameter. This is set 
on a flange, which sets in a galvanized iron 
tub. While a batch of syrup is getting ready 
that preceding is being strained. I have three 
of these strainers; as soon as the syrup is 
ready the strainer with the lime is set over 
a pan of the evaporator containing quite sweet 


strainer 


sap; this is dipped into it, stirred up thor- 
oughly and allowed to-run out. The same 
process is gone through twice more at the 


front end of evaporator, where the sap is thin. 
The sweet by this time is all out of the sedi- 
ment, which is then thrown away. Place the 
strainer now in the sap vat, stroke it on the 
bottom side with a large spoon, and leave it 
there tilla few minutes before wanted, and 
you have solved the question o. cleansing the 
syrup, and having it once done and forever. 
This is one of the imporcant things about 
sugar making and it took me a good many 
— to learn it.—{[L. B. Mitchell, Oceana 
so, Mich. 





Farms Wanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio, 








BETTER THAN A DAIRY FARM 


is a poultry farm, More money and Jess 
tebor and expense, All proofs in our iw 

OULTRY GUIDE FOR 1897, 100 pages 
prin ted in colors sent for 15 ean Address 


HN BAUSCHER, Jr. Box 72.,Freeport, lil. 
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Spring 


Dusing the colder 
me KluMmors 

humors accumu- 

late in the blood, and eruptions, boils and pim- 
ples break out in the spring. Dizzy headaches, 
loss of appetite, bilious attacks, lame back and 
other troubles appear. For all these 
troubles a remedy is found in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla which purifies, enriches and vitalizes the 
blood, and completely cures spring humors of 
every name. 

“My daughter had eruptions on her skin. 
Neighbors advised me to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and after she had taken two bottles the 
eruptions disappeared and she is now a healthy 
child.”” Mrs. Kate Conway, 198 Chestnut St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Be sure to get only 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla arecists 


druggis ts. 
Price $1, six for $5. The best S 


? ° cure Liver lls; easy to take 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25c. : 


eee $s POULTRY, 


EGGS AND INCUBATORS. 


At Reduced Prices. 
Our Mammoth Lllustrated Cata- 
logue contains 76 large pages of 
Fancy Poultry, Incubators, Brood- 
ers and a full line of Poultry Supplies. 


TH COLUMBIAN POULTRY BOOK 


48 pages fully illustrated, practical, complete and to the 

point. Worth Dollars to poultry raisers THESE Two 

GREAT Books sent postpaid to any address for only 15¢ 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill., U.S.A. 


also 


pring Medicine. 














HATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM 
eas + ¥ EXCELSIOR Incubator 


S| | % Zila 
Ae 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ting. Thousands in successful 
operation. Low priced 
Gret-class atcher made. 
AML. 


GEO 
114 to122 8, 6th St, 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalogue. 








uiney. Il 





- = 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 

of Fancy Poultry for 1897, extra fine this year. A 
complete guide to poultry raisers. It tells about 

the business, shows the finest chickens and de- 
seribes them all. Prices of eggs and stock (from 

best strains) calendar for ’97 on — — 6 cts. 

the best lice destrox 

Greider’s Germicide., for poultry,cattle, 
etc. Guaranteed to Kill Lice. Good for roup, gapes, etc, 
sample box (6 oz.) by mail 10c. B, H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa, 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersin the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE toeach one who men- 


tions this paper. THE A. L. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 































THE IMPROVED 


ae lee Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
ae and — pest first-class Hatcher 
n the market. Circulars FR 








They All 
Like It. 


The advertisements under Farmers’ Exchange in this 
journal brought us quite a number of orders last season 
and we expect to give you some more business the coming 
season. One young lady writes, “I was satisfied with the 
results. as it was my first year to advertise. Shall try it 
again.” 
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Insect Parasites. 
Insects affecting domestic animals, by Prof 
Herbert Osborne of lowa agricultural college, 
and published by the department of agricul- 
ture, contains a full description of all the 
North American insect parasites which annoy 
domestic animals. While much of the work 
is a collation of what is already known, there 
matter entirely new and based 
personal study. The new 
is quite an interesting species and 
to be important. The great lossin 
by the ox-bot 
noted, amounting to not than 
annually. This, Prof Osborne 
thinks,could in a large measure be prevented, 
and suggests that to keep the fly from laying 
eggs, as well as ecatehing and _ killing the in- 
coat the back from neck to loins once a 
with tar or with a mixture of sulphur 
spirits of tar one train 
(whale) oil one quart. Animals that are 
housed, or small herds, can be easily treated, 
but on the immense ranges the problem will 
be more difficult. In January the warbles be- 
come large enough to be detected by passing 
the hand along the back, and at this time a lit- 
tle kerosene rubbed into each sw elling, or the 
of mercurial ointment, will de- 
The sore soon heals up and 
time perfect. 
n if these measures are adopted every ani- 
uld be examined again in March and 
is found destroyed. They are by this time 
and by careful pressure, 
the maggot may be forced ont through the 
opening. While the descriptions throughout 
the book are scientifically accurate, they have 
been prepared so that the average reader can 
easily comprehend them and all matter purely 
technical is treatedin anappendix. The pub- 
lication is a valuable addition to entomolog- 
ical literature, being a complete compendium 
for stock raisers. 


Is cousiderable 
upon sheep louse 
described 
is likely 
beef, 
fly is 
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— 
Dairy Notes. 

In vour issue of Feb 13, some sensible re- 
marks are found on the production and sale of 
nilk. I would ask Mr J. F. Carl of Pennsyl- 
vania, what the average price is for milk 
with him, and if we can make if pay better to 
sell inilk at 1jc per qt from May to September 
than to make butter, using Cooley creamer 
with ice; distance from station three to five 
wiles. Where milk is held for buttermaking, 
calves and hogs can be raised much more suc- 
cessfully, and,in case of calves in particular, to 
perfection, as milk, being a perfect food, fur- 
nishes material for bone and sinew. We make 
and after Junel hold it for the fall 
market, packing in wooden firkins and sub- 
merging with brine. If, however, I lived 
néar a station, I would sell milk at 2c during 
the summer and 3c at other times. I have no 
silo, but find that if corn be planted so as to 
be cut early, and thoroughly cured and hous- 
ed before freezing wet weather, it makes very 
satisfactory feed in connection with ground 
grain for milk production.—[G. W. Guernsey, 
Schoharie Co, N Y. 


butter 


A correspondent to the New York Sun 
ures that American dairymen and 
of milk for market get good pay for all their 
labor, feed, ete, and more than 7 % interest 
on their investment. He bases his figures on 
12c per gal as the average price the farmer re- 
ceives for his milk, or 3c per qt. This is 25 
to 50 above the actal figure. 


fig- 
producers 


eT — 
Highest Quality Cream and Butter 


produc- 
is dependent very largely upon the ap- 
is used for the separation of the cream. 
Dairy must be constrected on 
correct principles, that embody in their make- 
only those points which thorough ex- 
perimenting has shown beneficial, but also 
careful attention to all details of manufac- 
ture. Evidence of this character is found in 
soine of the dairymen’s meetings this winter. 
At Hartford, Ct, the best butterin the exhi- 
scoring 98} points, was made by cream 
separated by Cooley creamers and the im- 
proved U S separators made by the Vermont 
Farin Machine Co of Bellows Falls, Vt. Out 
of 14 co-operative creameries exhibiting, in 
13 the patrons used the Cooley creamers. In 


tion 
parat 
implements 


up ! 


bition, 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


the exhibition of butter by private dairymen 
at the Connecticut convention, the same pre- 
ponderance is noticeable of the use of appara- 
tus made by the concern referred to, the com- 
plete list showing that the dairymen using 
this machinery amounted to 69 % of all ex- 
hibitors scoring 85 points or above, and that 
of the large number using this company’s 
apparatus, SO Many scored above 95 points as 
to aggregate one-third of all the exhibitors. 
This shows. the quality of the butter 
produced by these At the Ver- 
mont dairy association’s exhibit, butter made 
from improved U S separator crean. 
carried off the creamery sweepstakes, grand 
sweepstakes and the gold medal. 
the time tais gold medal 
won by the user of this separator. 
partial hst of records is certainly a 
testimonial of the merits of this apparatus. 
Pamphlets describing these and other appa- 
ratus made by this company, are furnished free 
to all who apply to the manufacturers, and 
on receipt of 10c they will send an 80-page il- 
lustrated book on creamery architecture. 


goods. 
the 


This was 
was 
This 


strong 


second 


Wages of a Competent Butter Maker.—In a 
paner read before the national butter makers’ 
convention at Owatonna, Minn, F. C. Oltrogge 
of Iowa insists that good wages should be 
paid to good butter makers with real ability. 
‘*The skill of such men,’’ he said, ‘‘has been 
tested and they are now preferred by the 
leading creameries, but we often find in co- 
operative creameries where the directors are 
new and inexperienced, that when they hold 
a meeting for the purpose of changing opera- 
tors, the cheaper class is preferred or tiie ex- 
perienced must compete with the inexperienc- 
But I am glad to see that competent but- 
ter makers are fast being restored in 
tion of the country. Observation and 
rience are valuable aids to success in the 
creamery, not only personal experience but 
also that of others, which we find recorded in 
the dairy press. As cheap as dairy papers 
now are, no one can afford to be without 
them and the practical information and aid 
so cheaply obtained.’”’ 


ed. 
my sec- 
ex pe- 


Preparing for Spring Work.—Refore you 
begin to the work horses steadily, see 
that the collars and pads are in good condi- 
tion. Much depends upon the shoulders of 
the team for the heavy spring work. If any 
of the have tender shouiders, wash 
them night and morning with strong salt 
water. Be careful to see that the water is 
cold.Warm water makes the flesh tender while 
cold water hardens it. The collars should fit 
perfectly, and under no circumstances think 
that a badly fitting collar ‘‘will do.’’ It may 
mean the loss of the use of the horse for an 
entire spring’s work. 


use 


horses 


Hardening Horses for Work.—Most farm 
horses have been wintered on hay or corn fod- 
der. While they may look fat, they are sim- 
ply puffed out and bellied down. The fat is 
soft, und the least exertion throws the ani- 
mals into a profuse perspiration. Begin some 
four weeks before spring work and givea 
small measure of grain. Give it at first in 
the evening meal, for then they have a better 
time to digest it. The grain, with an occa- 
sional bran mash, will go a long way toward 
‘‘hardening’’ for the strain of the heavy 
plowing. Farm horses as a rule get entirely 
too much hay or fodder. 


The Clydesdale Horse Society of England is 
torn with dissension over whether or not a 
rule passed four years ago sbould be rescinded. 
This regulation provides that no horse foaled 
after 1893 will qualify stock for registration, 
unless itis itself registered. The members 
who are in favor of rescinding this rule, wish 
an appendix to be added to the studbook 
for registering the pedigree of horses which 
are not eligible for full registration. Matters 
are at a deadlock pending the settlement of 
the question by a meeting ot members, and 
feeling runs high. 


The New Secretary of Agriculture has the 
right idea of the importance of this great in- 
dustry. Being recently interviewed on the 
work of the department, he said: The value 
of the bureau of animal industry is appreciat- 
ed by stock raisers, as the system of inspec- 


tion has facilitated the exports of our meat 
products to foreign markets. It may be that 
something yet remains to be done in cases 
where foreign 
a disposition to shut out 
The farmer of to-day who has learned 
raising 


governments continu to show 
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dom of diversifying his crops, 
and looking after his dairy, is in 
independent and 
cow is the most valuable adjunct of t 
and those of our agricultural brethre 
have learned to utilize this valuable 
are in no danger of contact the 
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The National Pet Stock Ass’n.—Thi 
ganized at the recent New York poult 
under the presidency of Mr T. F 
ham. A good start havin 
now urgently desired to 


¢ been 
yncrease 
bership as rapidly as possible in or 
fect a permanent and 
Therefore, all parties interested in 
post il eat 
secretary- 


Vern 


strong org 
are requested to send ona 
names and addresses to the 
er, George P. Reynaud, Mount 


Teaching Young Calf to Drink.—My } 
to separate the calf from the « ter 
licked it until dry, but if 
has sucked. Stanchion 
the afterbirth. Now if 

tions of developing good udder 
good sized teats, a yellow skin, 
ing appearance for a good, vigorou 
it, otherwise fat it for the 
Wari quarters and wait until it 
appetite before attempting to feed it 
morning until evening, or 12 t 
Then back the calf in a corner, rais 
with one hand, 
other hand dip some of the 

eral times in its m until it 
taste, then press its head 
which stands in front, f 
prevent breathing, and the calf im: 
from this taste and a keen appetite, 
to drinking without aid of any 
the mouth, and the task is 
Guernsey, Schoharie Co, N Y. 
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Shelled Corn vs Cob Corn—The 
the Union stock yards at Chicago have been 
recently experimenting in the use of shelled 
corn for feeding hogs and decide it impracti- 
cable. They say hogs prefer the 
cob, refusing to eat shelled corn 
in the pens, and therefore only ea 


managers of 


grain on the 
when soiled 
ir corn will 
be fed in the future, as has been the case for 
many years. 


Why Denmark Butter Stands 
Denmark it is said that three thing 
essary in being a good butter m r 
first is cleanliness, the second clear 
and the third cleanliness. 
are in possession of these three qualities.—[ H. 
T. Sonderguard, Litchfield, Minn. 
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Feeding the Calf 
a creamery cow, it can ea during 
the first few months handled, 
Treat kindly ani feed as much milk as 
ble. Corn is usually bad feed, at lea 
at an early age. 


unless properly 
possi- 


much 


Live Stock in Belgium—According to a re- 
cent report to the ¢ hicago Drovers’ Journal, 
foreign cattle sold at Brussels as follows: 
Beef steers $5 20@7 90 per 100 fat bulls 
4 80@6 50, cows 4 50@6 95. 


lbs, 


The Agriculturists of England are subscrib- 
ing money for a benevolent institution to cele- 
brate the 60tb year of the queen’s reign. Itis 
their purpose to provide an institution for the 
relief of themselves when poor and worn out, 
and for widows and orphans. 








Answers to Sundry Questions. 

Worms.—C. F. wants a remedy for worms 
in young horses; also a condition powder. 
1. Give the horse 2 oz turpentine at a dose 
twice a day in raw linseed oil 4 pt for three 
days, then give aloes loz, ginger 1 oz and 
soda carbonate 1 oz; mix, dissolve in boiling 


water 4 pt, then add cold water 4 pt and give 


; 


at one duse. Do not work the horse for 3 or 
4 days after* giving the medicine. 2. Mix 


and divide into 24 doses nitrate of potassium 
4 oz, sulphate of iron 40z, and nux vomica 
20z, give ope ina bran mash every night. 
This quantity is sufficient for one horse. 


Periodic Ophthalmia.—Subscriber has a mare 
which has sore eyes; the derangement comes 
on about every month and lasts about a week, 
the eyes get watery and a scum forms over 
the eye. This disease, which is peculiar to 
the horse, is called periodic ophthalmia or 
moon blindness; the cause is not well under- 
stood. It is incurable but can be helped 
when it makes its appearance by keeping the 
horse in a dark place for afew days and ap- 
plying a little of the following lotion to the 
eyes three times a day with a feather: Ace- 
tate of lead 10 grs, tincture of opium 10 drops 
and distilled water 2 0z; mix. 





Worms.—C. W. has one pig which will 
stand with its nose in the ground and ceugh 
up worms 8in long. Give the pig two tea- 


spoonfuls of turpentine ata dose shaken up 
in a little linseed oil, with gruel or eggs 
made into an emulsion; 20z of oil will be 
sufticient to mix with oil of turpentine. Re- 
peat this dose three times a day for 3 or 4 
days. 





Injured Hip.—R. F. L. has a mare which 
fell and injured her hip and itis lower than 


the other and she is very lame. Keep the 
animal as quiet as possible, do not walk her 
about or take herto water. Rub the hip 


twice a day with a little compound soap lini- 
ment. The hip will always remain lower 
than the other but by rest and treatment you 
will be able to remove the lameness. 


Barb Wire Cut.—R. D. W. 
which got its hock cut on wire 
has healed but has left a bunch 
not hair over; it is scaly or scabby. Little 
can be done now for sucha case. In healing 
such wounds the center should always be 
kept lower than the surrounding skin; if this 
1s not done you will surely have the kind of 
blemish above mentioned. The hair will not 
grew on this scaly surface. Use biniodide 
of mercury 1 dr and lard 14 oz, rub a little of 
this all around the joint once a week and 
continue it for 2 or 3 mos. 


has a horse 
last fall, it 
which will 


Lump Jaw.—M. M. has a steer which has a 
hard lump on its jaw. Give iodide of pvutas- 
sium 1dr twice a day in a bran mash and 
continue it for two weeks, skipa week and 
give again. Mix biniodide of mercury 2 dr 
in lard 2 oz and rub a little on the lump once 
a week and continue it for several months if 
necessary. 


Swollen Legs.—C. A. G. has a horse which 
swells in the legs when standing in the sta- 
ble and has the scratches; this trouble is caus- 
ed by a weak condition of the lymphatics of 
the legs, resulting in a cracking ofthe skin of 
the heels and a slight oozing of lymph. Mix 
and divide into 24 doses sulphate of iron 4 oz 
and nitrate of potassium 4 0z; give the horse 
one of these at night in a bran mash until all 
are taken and repeat this quantity if needed; 
also poultice the heels with linseed meal 
made into a poultice with hot water. Change 
the poultice morning and night, using fresh 
meal each time; continue this for one week, 
then mix acetate of lead 4 oz, sulphate of 


zine 4 0z, carbolic acid 4 0z and water 1 qt; 
shake well and apply a little to the heels 
twice a day. During the period while using 


the poultice do not use the animal, but after 
that give regular exercise. 





Indigestion.—D. Y. has a mare which is stiff 
in her limbs; she eats and drinks as much as 
two horses. Give the mare aloes 1 oz, gin- 
ger 1 0z, carbonate of (soda 1 oz, mix, dis- 
solve in 4 pt boiling water, then add 4 pt 
more of cold water and give at one dose. Aft- 
er this operates, mix and divide into 24 pow- 
ders sulphate of iron 4 “oz, nitrate of potas- 
sinm 40z and nux vomica 2 oz, give one 
morning and night in small bran mash. Poul- 


tice the front feet with hot bran mash put 
into bags and tied on the feet, change the 
poultice once a day; wet the poultice 
several times a day to keep it moist, 


continue this for 10 days, and if the animal is 
still stiff blister the coronet with cantharides 
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2 dr and lard 1 oz, mix and rubin well; re- 
peat this blister in two weeks if needed. Feed 
on small quantities of good hay and oats and 
always water before feeding. 


know if 
dis- 


Lump Jaw.—A Reader wants to 
luinp jaw and tubercuiosis are the same 
ease and what are the first symptoms. The 
first symptom of lump jaw is a swelling on 
some part of the face, usually on the edge of 


the lower jaw. It grows graduaily to a con- 
siderable size, sometimes it breaks and dis- 


charges a thin matter. In some cases it af- 
fects the deep parts of the hone, causing the 
teeth to become loose, preventing the aniynal 
from wmwasticating its tood and the animal 
wastes away. The early stages of tuberculo- 
Sis are not noticeable. In the latter stages 
the animal has a cough and a discharge froin 


the nose and sometimes from the eyes, the 


animal falls off in tlesh and if the cow is giv- 
ing milk she fails in this and loses hei appe- 


tite and soon dies. 


Fistula In Vulva.—F.S. has a cow which has 


arunning sore on each side of her vulva; 
it has been in this condition sinee last fall. 
Take a probe and find the direction and 


depth of the onening, then dip a strip of soft 
muslin in terchloride of antimony and 
it into the opening to the bottom, let it alone 
for three days. then remove it and any 
tached portions, then put in a fresh piece dip- 
ped in the antimony. Repeat again in three 
days; then use chloride of zinc 1 dr and. wa- 
ter 1 pt, shake well and inject a tablespoonful 
into each opening once a day to healit. This 
is only a local disease and would not affect 
the flesh of the animal. 


press 


de- 





Impotency.—A. N. has a valuable bull 9 yrs 


old which seems to be of no use for service. 
Feed on ground vats and bran mixed with 
good hay but not too much of it. Give regu- 
lar exercise and do not allow him to get too 


fat: if he is so now, give less food and plenty 
of exercise. Give the following in the mash 
twice a day: Sulphate of iron 4 oz and pow- 
dered cantharides 2 dr; mix, divide into 24 
doses. Repeat this quantity if needed. 

wants to know what to do 
to prevent abortion in cuws. This derange- 
ment is usually brought on by the kind of 
food the cows are fed on,such as the hay,straw 
or cornstalks containing fungi, such as ergot 


Abortion.—G. T. 


or ustilago (rust), exposure to cuvld and by 
the food not having sufficient phosphate of 
calcium. It also occurs as a bacterial organ- 
ism developing in the fetal membrane. We 
would advise a change of food and each cow 
that hus not aborted to get a teaspoonful of 
phosphate of calcium twice a day in bran 


mash for three weeks. 

Carrying Tail to One Side.—J. E. H. has a 3- 
yr-old mare which carries her tail to one 
side. This is caused by the muscles of the 
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tail on one side contracting more than the 
other and is best treated by dividing the ten- 
don of the tail on the side on which it is car- 
ried to and tying the tail around to the other 
side for at least three weeks; by this time 
the tendons will be united and will be longer 
than the other, hence the tail will be carried 
straight. Sometimes it can be accomplished 
by tying the tail around to the opposite side 
for several months wichout cutting the ten- 
don. 








De Laval-Made Butter 
Always Stands First. 


The butter competitive awards, constituting one 
of the mostimportant features of the Annual Con- 
vention of the Nationa] Buttermakers’ Association, 
at Owatonna, Minn., the past week, again point 
the way to ail seeking highest quality in butter 
production. 

The Gold Medal, or first prize, was won by H. N. 
Miller, Randall, Iowa, who was also the win- 
ner of the first award at the recent Iowa 
State Dairymen’s Association meeting, Marshall- 
town, lowa. The Silver Medal, or second prize, 
was awarded to G. H. Littlefield, Savanna, Ill. 
The Silver Cup for Minnesota State entries was 
won by C. Simeran, Owatonna, Minn. All of 
these successful exhibits were “Alpha” De -Laval# 
made butter, as has likewise almost invariably 
been the case in previous years, the Gold Medal 
winner a year ago being Thomas E. Milton, of 
the Milton Dairy Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

A review of the scoring of all the butter exhibits 
at Owatonna, including ail makes and systems, 
shows that of all exhibits scoring 96 or above, 85 
per cent. were De Laval made, and that all ex- 
hibits scoring 97 and above were of De Laval 
make only. 

The honor scoring record of De Laval-made but- 
ter the past three years has been a most marvel- 
ous one the world over. Almost without excep- 
tion all competitive butter tmain prizes, at every 
Exposition, Fair, or Dairymen’s meeting, whether 
International, National, Sta:e, or District—both 
Creamery and Dairy—have gone to De Laval “Al- 
pha” or ‘“‘Baby” separator users. 

The use of “Alpha” and “Baby” separators does 
not necessarily insure the making of good butter, 
but it does insure the cream going to the ripening 
room in the best possible condition for perfect 
butter making, and in better condition in various 
respects than is otherwise attainable. Under ex- 
actly the same conditions of making, “Alpha” 
made butter wili invariably score from three to 
thirty points higher than butter made with any 
other separator or creaming system. 

The superiority of “Alpha” and “Baby” made 
butter has now been so broadly and thoroughly 
established as to be universally recognized by all 
famiiiar with the facts in such respect, and must 
in future prove even a greater factor in butter 
markets than heretofore. 

If you would know why “Alpha” and “Baby” 
made butter is superior to that produced in any 
other way, send for Creamery Catalogue No. 506 
or “Dairy” catalogue No. 246. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randoiph & Canal sees, 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











The Sheep Earns His Living. 





Saves Man’s Labor. 
An Economical Convenience. 











are being operated in this manner. 
of the outfit here shown, writes: 


am 
Separator, and runni 
Powers. I 
pounds, and it runs very nicely indeed. 
took to the work quickly, so that 
to run the Power while we are milking or doing other 
chores. 
day in this way, and consider it the most convenient 
Power out. 

I find a saving of $15.00 to $25.00 per month on my 
milk in thoroughness 
method. 

South Vernon, Vt., March 7, 1896. 


Other dairymen use a dog, a goat, or a calf; 
the one most convenient. 


Very many 


Improved U. S. Separators 


The owner 


using a No. &Improved United States Cream 
’ it with one of your Sheep 
Power a weighing 170 
The sheep 
leave him 


use in the sheep 


we can 


[am separating 450 to 500 pounds of milk per 


of skimming over any other 
A. A. DUNKLEE. 


We sell the best Separator, adapted for hand operation or readily changed to be run by any power. 
We sell a thoroughly practical Sheep or Dog Power. 


OUR CATALOGUES DESCRIBE FULLY. THEY ARE FREE. LIVE, HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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TERMS 

Subseription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six montis Subscriptions can commence at auy time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your hame on your 
aper, or Wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
— Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. '9, 10 February 1, 1898 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your. subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
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scriptions. Terms sent on application. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 13, 1897. 








The Vacation Prize Award. 


We are now ready to announce tle prize 
om 

The great 

delight 

will be 

inter- 


contest. 
source of 


articles 


winners in our vacation 

interest shown has been a 
to the editors. The prize 
published next week, together with an 
esting summary, and notes from the other es- 
says will appear during the spring and sum- 
mer. There were 180 competitors, and but 
three prizes, and while nearly all the articles 
each contain some point of real interest and 
value, the three we have chosen seem, taken 
as a whole, to best within the condi- 
‘The first prize of $3 is award- 
Newcastle, Neb; 
Meaford, 
Margaret 


come 
tions Sper ified. 
ed to P. H. Richards, Jr, 
the second, $1, to . # CG. Howson, 
Ontario; and the third, $1, to Miss 
B. Drake, Britt, Ia. 


— 
A general European war could not fail to 
stimulate prices of American farm produce, 
yet our farmers are disinterested enough to 
wish the world at peace. 
—_— 
The position of president 
States is the most trying, the most 
and the most honorable in the world. Let us 
all aid President McKinley in his arduous 
task, and honor Mr Cleveland for his unselfish 
our conntry. 
gine 
One of the most difficult 
taken by cungress is the framing of a bill 
which shall exciude undesirable immigrants 
and these only. The Lodge bill, as finally 
passed, possessed the needed stringency, but 
its minor features were of doubtful wisdom, 
and the president was on the safe side in ve- 


of the United 
criticised 


devotion to 


tasks ever under- 


EDITORIAL 


toing it. The Corliss amendment, which was 
little less than an alien law aimed at Canadi- 
ans, would have put an end to our cordial re- 
lations with our northern neighbors and pro- 
duced no end of quarreling. That is not 
wanted on either side of the line, for the 
whole tendency of the times is toward more 
intimate relations. The invitation to Canada’s 
prime minister to attend the inauguration at 
Washington, though the first of the kind ever 
given, expresses the true American idea of 
good fellowship with our friends across the 
border. 


I 
Improve the Rural Postal Service. 


Better mail facilities for farmers may be 
counted among the probabilities of the near 
future. Experiments now being conducted 
in a number of almost universally 
show the practical utility of the proposition. 
Reporting on its advantages, the postmaster 
general last week said returns from the field 
were uniformly favorable, but claimed the 
cost of general adoption is likely to prevent 
immediate action on the subject. 

In the trial now being conducted, 8? letter 
carriers are employed in various states all the 
way from Massachusetts to Arkansas. During 
December and January 207.000 pieces mail 
were handled at an average cost of lic, reduc- 
ed in some instances to about 4c, each carrier 
actually engaged handling an average of more 
than 50 pieces per day. The postoftice appro- 
priation bill calls for $50,000 for further ex- 
periment in rural free delivery next year. 

Barring one or two objections, there is no 
reason why well-settled country districts 
should not enjoy some of the benefits of bet- 
ter delivery of mail. The rural districts are 
practically no better served than a generation 
ago. Compare this with the facilities enjoyed 
by the large towns and cities, which not only 
have free deliveries two to seven times a day, 
but in some of them itis possible to maila 
letter at one’s own door post and have it 
taken up by the carrier. The only objection 
worthy serious consideration is the matter of 
expense, providing the general government 
undertakes rural delivery. This is not insur- 
mountable, however, and the time ought to 
come when our postoffice department is fully 
self-sustaining. There has long been a profit 
to the government in handling first-class 
mail, and according to testimony brought out 
in our own special investigation of the mat- 
ter, rural free delivery will unquestionably 
greatly increase the revenue through the sale 
of letter stamps. It will also further permit 
the grouping of the business of two or three 
neighboring postoftices into one central oftice, 
something already undertaken. 

The deficit in the postoftice department is 
@ue to several causes: First and most impor- 
tant, government documents, seeds and other 
worthless truck sent out under the franking 
privilege pays no postage whatever, hut costs 
millions to convey. (2) Railroads are paid 
exorbitant sums for carrying mail matter, 
while otticial redtape prevents eeonomy in the 
general conduct of the business. (3) Tons 
of trashy novels, bogus journals and fuke ad- 
vertising sheets are mailed at 1c per lb when 
it costs several times that to transport the 
stuff, thus also placing legitimate publications 
at a disadvantage. On top of all this, big 
users of the mails are howling for le letter 
postage. The farmer who writes comparative- 
ly few letters, is not clamoring for lower post- 
age, but does rightfully claim he should have 
better mail facilities. Proper reforms along 
the lines indicated would save money enough 
to go far toward paying for more mails in ru- 
ral districts and free collection and delivery 
of mail matter. Then the increased use of the 
mails for letters, now a profit to the govern- 
ment, would do much to offset the increased 
ex pense of maintaining the rural service. Then 
and not until then,should reduced letter{post- 
age be considered. 

Suppose free delivery of mails in cities was 
abolished and congress passed a law allowing 
city folks to hire a letter carrier at a cost of 
one cent for each piece of mail matter. 
Wouldn’t there be a grand howl? Well, our 
country folks have been demanding rural free 
delivery for years and congress has just enact- 
ed that they may have it—by paying extra for 
it. Thisis as insulting a trick as has been 


states 


vears. Patience 
this postoflice bi 


played upon farmers for 
ceasing to be a virtue in 
ness. Rural free delivery is a success whier 
ever tried, but there seems to be 
against it in congress, and even the smal] 
propriation for experimenting with this p 
has been cut down. 


a conspiracy 


Sugar, the Trust, the Farmers, 


The worst 1gnorance apparent at present ig 
that which that the sugar trust ig 
‘*backing’’ the efforts of AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST and others to upbuild America’s domestie 
Those who know 
problem reale 


asserts 


sugar-producing industry. 
anything at all about the sugar 
ize what has been manifest for years, that the 
sugar trust is against domestic sugar produc. 
tion. That been its attitude from the 
start. One great reason we had for organiz- 
ing the American Sugar Growers’ Society was 
to bring together north and south, east and 
west, farmers and capitalists, manufacturers 
and laborers, into an organization through 
which they might battle effectively for their 
interests in congress and later in the com- 
mercial world. Only by such concert of ac- 
tion can we hope to defeat the machinations 
of the compact trust with its abundant means, 
Below we present the prinvipal points at issue, 
to show how diametrically opposed the trust 
is to whatis wanted by American farmers 
and the general public: 

The principal points 


has 


The sugar American 


at issue: trust farmers 


Free sugar to continue from 
Hawaii 
Low duties on other 
Extra duties to offset 
eign export bounties 
Specific duties 
Ad valorem duties 
Imported sugar for refineries 
on coasts Favors 
Factories in interior of US 
to work up beets 
Shali US continue to pay 
$100,000,000 in gold annual- 
ly tor imported sugar? res No 
Or, Shall American farmers 
grow the beets and cane 
to supply the American 
people with sugar? 
Does the sugar trust own 
this country? es No 
Shall the new tariff be fixed 
to suit the trust or to help 
the people? 
Shall the new tariff be ad- 
justed to benefit foreign or 
domestic Sugar producers? 


Favors 
sugar Fuvors 
lor- 


Oppose 
Uppose 
Opposes Favor 
Opposes Favor 
Favor Oppose 


Oppose 


Opposes Favor 


Trust People 


Foreign Domestic 
a - 

answer my question 
prevent smut in 


“T wish you would 
about treatment of seed to 
wheat, oats, etc,’’ writes a subscriber. This 
was done very fully in ourissues of Feb 20 
and 27. Weare only too glad to answer sub- 
scribers’ questions, but suggest that they first 
carefully consult our pages for several weeks 
to see if the desired information is not given. 
Another subscriber wonders why his question 
is not answered in the next issue, when the 
only helpful way to reply was to get the prac- 
tical experience of several experts on the sub- 
ject and this takes time, but the result is well 


worth waiting for. 
= TT ———_ 


Secretary Wilson says his first effort is go- 


ing to be to promote the beet sugar industry. 
He also thinks it far wiser for the American 
farmers to feed corn and export it in the 
shape of cattle, hogs and their products, rath- 
er than to export corn in the grain to help our 
competitors abroad. There isa good deal of 
sense in this. We regret, however, that Mr 
Wilson has not come out against the free seed 
humbug. His utterances on his point thus 
far have not been positive either way. 

By letting the agricultural appropriation 
bill fail to become a law, Mr Cleveland did 
what he could to put a stop to that hoary old 
fraud, the free seed humbug. It was one of 
the wisest of his acts. All farmers applaud 
it, except the very few whose votes are in- 
fluenced by fivecents’ worth of ‘‘free seed’’ 
from theirM C. The new congress should not 
revive this ancient fake. 

= TT 

We awarded the prize of $25 in the presi- 
dential voting contest, in a headed editorial 
on tbis page in our Feb 6issue. The winner 
was Ellis Hoopes of Vermont, Fulton Co, Il, 
who was the first to guess the exact number, 
271 electoral votes. 








Active Work in the Sugar Campaign. 


[From Page One.] 

‘Short, H. C. Whitmore, F. Fritsch, F. B. 

\Duckworth, S. R. Smith, J. S. Philips. 
Stockton, Minn—W. K. Bates, Benjamin 

iSherry, A. T. Swindler, Charles Peans, Q. 

|Burley, William Calbeck, Jacob Stein, John 

as Moore, Sr; Robert Gibbs, Albert Enterlee. 


Rock Candy Deposit in Maple Syrup. 


This formation in the bottom of syrup cans 
is a great annoyance and its avoidance is to 
many a puzzling question. Thorough inquiry 
among leading makers of New England, N Y, 
‘Ohio, ete, brings out a concensus of opinion 
that rock candy forms because the syrupis a 
tritle too thick when sealed in the packages, 
and that as a rule it can be avoided by mak- 
ing the syrup exactly 11 lbs to the gal. The 
syrup should be well settled at time of can- 
ning. Placeinthe cans, and most makers 
will advise to seal while quite hot. A York 
state manufacturer believes 105 to 11 Ibs to 
the gal is heavy enough, and will avoid this 
crystallization. In Ohio, Vtand N H the 
standard is 11 lbs. First runs are liable to 
form crystals at that thickness and are avoid- 
ed by making the syrup a little thinner, say 
105 to 10# lbs. 

Crystallization will most readily form at a 
density of about 1i4]bs. Great and frequent 
changes in the atmosphere after being canned 
may have something to do in producing these 


undesirable crystals. For that reason it is 
well to store the canned syrup in a cool, dry 
and even temperature. Sometimes a small 


amount of cream of tartar is aded to the 
syrup, but itis doubtful if such introduction 
is wise, particularly as any general use would 
no doubt hurt the sale of pure maple sweets; 
even so healthful a thing as cream of tartar 
would prejudice many against maple syrup. 
Some manufacturers who can syrup to send 
to tropival countries are obliged to make it a 
little heavy, as otherwise when subjected to 
the very hot climates it would expand and 
become so thin as to be in danger of souring. 
To counteract the tendency to crystallize he- 
fore the goods reach their destination, a little 
cream of tartar is added. 


The Niter Nuisance in [Maple Sugar. 


In getting rid of the nuisance, many find it 
best to settle the niter and draw off the syrup. 
Straining, which will remove part but not all 
of it, should be done through thick woolen, 
when hot, in addition to settling, especially 
where much niter is found. After straining 
out all that can be thus removed, a good way 
is to settle in buckets of say 16 qts each. An 
exteusive Ohio manufacturer first settles the 
niter by placing the syrup in a tank while 
hot, and drawing off through a 2-in faucet 
from the bottom after syrup has stood about 
12 hours. Malate of lime should not be per- 
mitted to collect in evaporator, and various 
methods are followed to removeit. A Ver- 
mont manufacturer flows cold sap on to the 
niter, claiming it loosens it so that it may be 
removed. Henry F. Johnson of Benton, O, 
has had good results from using a 50 to 70 % so- 
lution of muriatic acid, and also suggests 
that at the end of the season it is a good plan 
to allow whey to stand in the utensils until it 
becomes very sour, this materially helping 
in its removal. 

—— 


Depth of Sap in Evaporators.—In these days 
when latest improved evaporators are in such 
general use it is possible to follow shallow 
boiling, which is best. One inch depth of sap 
is probably a safe minimum, especially as the 
supply, which must equal the speed of evapor- 
ation, is now gauged by an automatic regula- 
tor. Some successful sugar makers prefer 1} 
to 2in, the depth depending to some extent 
upon the kind of evaporator used. A point to 
observe, is to boil as shallow as can be done 
without danger of scorching. It of course 
follows that the shallower the sap the faster 
it will boil,-and right here lies the danger of 
injuring the flavor by burning, emphasizing 
the need of watchfulness. 


Quick Boiling for Light Color.—It is possible 
to injure the flavor and color of maple prod- 
uct by too rapid boiling, but there is more 
danger of a poor product by too slow manipu- 
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lation. Many sugar makers claim that it is regulated by proner caution and attention. A 
not possible to boil too rapidly for light color, good maxim is to push the work in the sugar 
while practically all agree that slow boiling bush from start to finish. 

results in a dark color, and that the sooner —— > 

the sap is converted into syrup or sugar after In riding through the country considerable 
it leaves the tree the better. This applies distances I have not seen one signboard at 
particularly to sap handled in shallow pans or crossroads nor any mile posts, which the law 
evaporators. While rapid boiling is preferred, says we are entitled to. It seems to me this 
there is a possibility of overheating the sap ought to be enforced, and cannot your journal 
or scorching it. ‘The fire should be lively but do something to help it along?--[ William E. 
steady, and this part of the work can be well Garfield, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 





ARMSTRONG 4 SERLVE ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 





DAVIS-CHAMBERS S building is 60x25x20. It will require 

raunestocg: "7s : : 
Pittsburgh. to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 

— } cincinnad, 

ECKSTEIN at $1.25 per gal. —$17.50. 

ATLANTIC ° 

poate Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 

BROOKLYN | | uw | five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 

JEWETT . Rs " ] : Q ee d 

sami tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 

UNION 15 cts.; 14 pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 

SOUTHERN 

sareman } Chisuee $9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 

COLLIER Pure White Lead without considering 

MISSOURI qe ~ . 

rep ssa f' ** | its greater durability. Examine the brand 

souTHERN ) (see list) ° 

JOEN T. LEWIS&BROSCcO } \ ri 

MORLEY sinaeeames By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Cleveland. FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

BALEM Salem, Mass, valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 

OORNELL ‘ also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

KENTUCKY Buffalo. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York, 














RUIN -ANTEP 


Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledged 
King of Potato Planters. Better to-day than ever 

Automatically marks, drops and covers in one Op- 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc. /ree. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 60 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 


noises BUCKEYE 
WALKING CULTIVATOR. 


With Double Acting wating: 
to assist Operator 
in lifting beams. 
























Spring also ap- 
plies 


. Any Desired 
y Pressure for 
Working 





NEW - Hard Ground, 
DROP 

HITCH The Adjustable Arch 
BEST allows the wheels to be set 
KNOWN close together for cultivating 


y : Potatoes or einen in nar- 
Send for illustrated catalogue and circulars. row rows. 


P. P. MAST & CO, 124.20035,07.,22niNerigte, om. 








Lack of time or lack of help is no excuse for uncultivated fields. The 
‘*PLANET JR.’’ Farm and Garden Tools save time enough and furnish 


help enough to enable you to work all your land—and you'll get back in 
@ increased profits all the tools cost you. Every one of the score of “Planet Jr.” 
tools is a labor-saver and a money-maker. The ‘‘Planet Jr.’’ Book will give 
you valuable pointson planting, hoeing—all kinds of cultivation. The 1897 edi- 
tion is sendy and free. Write for it. S. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philada. § 
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Smallest Wheat Reserves in Six Years. 


Local estimates of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist’s county correspondents, carefully consoli- 
dated and averaged, indicate that 26.4 % of the 
wheat crop of 1896 still remains in growers’ 
hands. The total thus reported as in first 
hands amounts to 124,175,000 bu, and includes 
surplus for sale, amount reserved for spring 
seeding and amount held for local milling pur- 
poses. It is intended to include all available 
supplies of wheat which have not yet left the 
farm, thus excluding an indefinite amount 
which is always between the farm and 
points as are included in the various 
ments of visible commercial supply. 

A year ago this journal estimated the farm 
stocks at 135,000,000 bu, but the subsequent 
distribution indicated that this figure was too 
low by 10,000,000 bu or more. ‘The _ present 
estimate of 124,000,000 bu shows the smallest 
farm supply of wheat reported on March 1 
since ‘91, when the government estimate of 
112,000,000 bu was followed by practical ex- 
haustion of all old stocks before the new crop 
became available, the July 1 visible supply 
that year falling to less than 13,000,000 bu, 
the lowest figure reached since ’82. 

It is customary at this date to strike a_ bal- 
ance which will either confirm or disprove 
the general accuracy of the estimates of pro- 
duction. In the statement which follows, 
the estimates of this journal are used for crop 
production and farm stocks; the compilation 
of the Chicago Trade LBulletin, which covers 
more ground than any other commercial au- 
thority, is taken for visible supply: exports 
are as officially recorded; seeding at the fig- 
ure generally accepted, 4nd consumption fig- 
ured on the basis of 43 bu per capita, a rate 
which has been confirmed by every investiga- 
tion of the past 15 years and which is accept- 
ed as approximately correct by every author- 
ity of recognized standing. Production and 
distribution between March 1, ’96, and Feb 
28, 97. balance as follows 

Supply 
Commervial visible, March 1, 

’'% (Trade Bulletin), 

Farm stocks March 1, ’96, 
Crop of °96, 


such 
State- 


Bushels 


101,000,000 
145,000,000 
470,000,000 
Total available, 716,000,000 
Distribution 
Consumption °96-7 
Exports Mar 1, ’96, to Feb 28, ’97, 
Seed, spring and fall, ’96, 
Commercial visible March 1, 
“7 (Trade Bulletin), 
Farm stocks March 1, ’97 
own figures), 


327.000, 000 
150,000, 000 
54,000,000 


72,000,000 
(our 
124,000,000 


Total distribution, 

This excess of 11,000,000 bu in apparent ‘aie 
tribution proves what we have always claim- 
ed, that our crop estimates are conservative, 
but might readily be accounted for in the sub- 
stitution of cheap corn for high-priced wheat 
in our national dietary during the past six 
months, and to the shrinkage during the year 
of that uncountable stock which is always 
hetween the mill and the mouth. The bal- 
ance is close enough to be taken as evidence 
of the substantial accuracy of the previous 
aud present estimates of this journal. 

The percentage of the previous crop and the 
total amount still in first hands are shown by 
states in the following table: 
States ay, Bushels States % 
N E, 3 84,000 Minn, 

N Y, 33 2,802,000 Ia, 

Pa, 38 5,909,000 Mo, 

Tex, 1,062,000 Kan, 

Ark, 348.000 Neb, 

Tenn, 2.158.000 7,644,000 
W Va, 722,000 12,124,000 
Ky, 1,985,000 Ci ¢ 2,781,000 

2,172,000 

2,021,000 
14,123,000 
124,175,000 


Bushels 
16,124,000 
5.091 000 
4,958,000 
8,796,000 
5,197,000 


oO. y 
Mich, 4,735,000 Tas 20 
Ind, 7,166,000 Alloth’r, 28 
Ill, 6,069,000 Total, 264 
Wis, 40 3.686.000 
WHEAT PLANT SUSCEPTIBLE TO DAMAGE. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is not among those 
who believe that an estimate of the wheat 
crop can be made when it is under the ice 
and snow of winter. Local observers, how- 
ever, have given their individual impression 
of the situation as they see it March 1, and 
from these fragmentary statements it is evi- 
dent that considerable apprehension of dam- 
age to the late sown crop exists among grow- 
ers in central Ind, central Ill especially and 
northern Mo. In Tex, Ark and Tenn 
where the season is further advanced 
there is little complaint. This journal 
pointed out last Dec, when other author- 
ities were enthusiastic over what they 
termed the almost perfect condition, that the 
late sown wheat was in a position where it 
would be very susceptible to winter damage, 
and unless local observers are now mistaken 


FARMERS 


some damage has already occurred with the 
trying wonth of March still less than half 
gone. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that blackened tops and unthrifty appearance 
at this period of the year are to be expected, 
and while it may mean much it may also 
mean little. No accurate judgment as to the 
condition of the plant will be possibie until 
warm growing weather begins. But while 
this journal makes no estimates or predic- 
tions at this time it will be surprised if 
the April prospect bears out the rosy claims 
so generally made for the crop last December. 

UNPRECEDENTED FARM RESERVES OF CORN. 
Present farm stocks of corn are the largest 
ever known. For two years in succession the 
record for large production has been made, 
and in spite of wasteful use, large exports and 
prices tempting to consumers, the country 
to-day holds a very large stock. In many re- 
spects the situation is similar to that ofa 
year ago, but in others 1t is radically differ- 
ent. Then the southern states held large re- 
serves of their own production; now stocks 
there are sicall. Present returns indicate 47.8 
%, or 1,083,000,000 bu of last year’s <« pe still 
on the farm, and this does not include the 
amount held cribbed by outside capital which 
may easily equal 100,000,000 bu more. The per- 
centage of the previous crop and the total 
stock is reported by states as follows: 

States % Bushels States % 

42 6,787,006 Minn, 43 

40 18,238,000 Ia, 58 

10,642,000 Mo, 42 

10,899,000 Kan, 43 

31,915,000 Neb, 58 

8,025,000 ND, 25 

i 8D, 55 

62.304, 000 ~Cal, 18 

18,593,000 Ore, 17 
69,174,000 Wash, 20 58,000 
145,947,000 Other, 40 113,370 ,000 
Wis, 535,000 Total, 47.8 1,083,884,000 
Following a short crop of very poor quality, 
the stock of oats in first hands is small, esti- 
mated at 39.8 % of last year’s production or 
285,847,000 bu. Last vear the farm stocks 
were reported at 415,000,000 bu, and in 1895 at 

254,174,000 bu. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Bushels 
15,499,000 
72,485, 000 
75,082,000 
99,770,000 
142,892,000 
125,000 
17,609,000 
360,000 
68,000 


PENNSYLVANIA—But little tobacco was sold 
until winter set in; since then both old and 
new has been sold in Lancaster Co and if 
buying continues not much will be left in 
farmers’ hands when the transplanting season 
arrives. Prices continue very low; sales of 
Pa leaf at New York city have been of enor- 
mous quantity. 

On1o—Very little old 
growers in Warren Co; it sold at 4to 12ce, 
average price 7c; some new is selling, all of 
which, or nearly all, is poor in quality but 
brings 4 tu 8c; a somewhat increased acreage 
will be planted. 

KeEentucky—Several good tobacco 
occurred at Hopkinsville during February 
ana growers utilized it for stripping. Some 
have finished and others are nearly through. 
Very little prized by planters. Dealers prizing 
a good deal. Some very good prices obtained 
for strictly good tobarco. One firm made a 
sale of 50 hhds for more than $12 cwt. 
Another firm has bought about 6,000,000 Ibs of 
trash, 1,000,000 of which grew in Christian 
Co; it is not sold on market, nor does it pass 
through warehouse or commissioners’ hands, 
and is not included in inspector’s report. 
Plant land for another crop is half or perhaps 
more than half sowed. Prospects good for an 
early but not a large crop this year, but can 
not,tell yet, as nearly all depends on the sea- 
son at planting time. Receipts during Feb 
’O7 were 517 hhds against 865 in Feb ’96; re- 
ceipts for year 770 against 1180; sales during 
Feb ’97 630 and Feb ‘96 326; sales for year 1168 
against 403 last year; Feb ’97 shipments 715, 
Feb ’96 193; shipments for year 1233 against 
407 during same time last year; stock on sale 
Mar 1 ’97 1511, of which 561 is new; stock on 
hand 2672. 


tobarco is held by 


seasons 


Biggest Boom on in Years at New York 
City. 

Just where the fine binder and filler leaf is 
going to come from to supply the market for 
the next two years is a query with some, and 
they are accordingly pitchingin to buy every- 
thing available at fair figures. Not for years 
has so great a boom been on for domestic 
leaf and prices are shooting upward steadily. 
The great scarcity of good filler and binder 
goods, together with promises of an advanc- 
ed tariff duty, is the prime cause. Sales 
during Feb ran up to 3000 cs per week, but 
last week Gans reports sales of 8744 cs, of 
which 4300 were Pa, 300 N E, 200 NY, 3400 
Wis and 13500. The Tobacco Leaf reports 
sales of 8600 es, being distributed much as 
Gans, but included a 1000 cs lot of ’93, ’94 and 


The 





GRAIN RESERVES 


Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 


With Hallock’s Success Anti Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 


FOR MILCH COWS 


For Sheep. For Cattle of All Kinds. 
—PRIME 


Cotton Seed Meal 


MORE park. K, 

RICHER (¢ REAM, 

FIRMER BUTTER. 

Than any other feed and its cost is returned to the farmer 
in the enhanced value of the manure for fertilizing, as it 
contains 40 per cent. more soil nutriment than manure 
made from any other feed. 

For sale by all Dealers in Feed. 
Pamphlets showing advantages and how to feed, mailed 
free on application. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar St., New York. 





Makes 





MARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


GRINDING MILLS. 


On the market 50 years. They were g 
= ed the highest possible award attheW: - 
. Pas) fm Columbian Exposition in 1893, f 
x —— @ Extreme Simplicity, aoe 
m™ ceptable Work and Low 
Price, I Reduced pric ces for 
this season. Send 2c. s p for 


LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
154Hallock Ave,, New Haven, Conn 


Fiemme 81 PERCENTAGE 24,2402, chick 
from fertile eggs 

is what every poultryman wants, and 

this can be most ert Psa with the 


} MONITOR INCUBATOR. Proven 
in our 8) p. catalog or 4c. stam 


| A.F.WILLIAMS, 60 Race st. Bristol, Conn. 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 


imperial 
Pulverizer, 
Clod 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 








Crusher, 

Roller and 
s Leveler. 
Plainly described in circu- 


lar. SENT FREE. 
PETERSON MFG. CO., Kent, 0. 


Farmers 
may try it 
before buying, 





ALL STEEL 
No castings 
to break. 


The simple lover adjusts the teeth to any angle. Slants 
forward to tear up the ground ;slants hack tosmooth the 
ground and to harrow growing crops. Unequal led weed 
exterminator. Saves its cost first season. Address, 

MFG, CO. 83 Park St., MANSFIELD 0. 


— 2) 


“~ Bicycles 


for Men, » omen,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
$ “ + $25.00 

$20 Bicyele “ $10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth * $82.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers a Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in 


CashBuyers’Union,IG2 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 


BOOK FREE. 22 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 
breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 13. $6.00 per 100, 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. 5 4 




















95 Wis at 84@12kce. Only nine lots were re- 
ported as having sold at over 13c. Sumatra 
sales continue and stocks are being reduced ; 
the first Ainsterdam inscription sale will ov- 


cur Apr 2; American buyers will have to bid 


high for any leaf tiey secure. Trading in Ha- 
vana leaf is improving and prices continue 
on the top shelf with no outluok for a de- 
crease. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
York, March 9—Little interest is 
shown in the market outside of a somewhat 
indifferent oversight by dealers. Home brew- 
ers do not appear inclined to purchase, often 
refusing to look at samples unless the price is 
especially attractive Holders, however, seem 
disposed to keep up to about former prices. 
The Pacific coast market shows no important 
change and foreign advices indicate slow but 
fairly tirm markets in Europe. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK 


NEw 


CITY MARKET. 





Mar 3. Mar 5 Mar 8 

NY state crop "96, choice, 114g@124g113g@124¢ 1144@124% 
* prime. vail io@li 10@11 
“ “ - “ low to med, 7@9'3 7@934 7@o 
“ 0 lds 306 3@6 3@6 

Pac ific crop, %, choice, 1233@13141244@13%4 123,@13 32 
“ prime, li@l2 li@l2 
” * low to med, 8@10 8@10 
“ gias, 346 3@6 
German, etc,”9 crop, 2330 23@30 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l last 

Mar2 year 96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts b’l’s, 899 192 82,096 116,266 
Exports to Europe, 2602 932 44,111 59,263 
Imp’ts from Europe, 102 126 4,990 4,250 


BovuckKVvILLAF, Madison Co, N Y, March 5—Al- 
though the supply of choice hops is getting 
searce, the market continues rather inactive 
and prices stationary. ‘There are only a few 
sales to report. J. & O. McCartney sold 41 
bales at 8c, David Davis 63 bales at 8¢ and 
Joseph Hart 64 bales at 10c. Another 80-bale 
lot of ’94 growth is reported sold at 2hc. 

Norwich, Chenango Co, N Y, March 4— 
Last week Kenyon & Saxton shipped 20 bales 
to the Union brewing company at Rochester 
and S. & F. Uhlmann 375 bales tothe Pabst 
brewing company at Milwankee. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 
Vernon grange of Oneida Co held a rousing 
meeting Feb 24, tinal degrees being conferred 
on 12¢ andidate s. Five granges were repre- 


sented: Knoxboro, Clinton, Higginsville and 
Canastota. The gr inge hall was not large 


enough for the occasion. County Deputy A. 
J. Brewer of Knoxboro exemplified the un- 
written work in a very plain and instructive. 
mauner, after which refreshiments were serv- 





HOPS---GRANGE 


tice gave a half-hour’s talk on finance with 
reference to bimetalism which elicited quite 
a spirited discussion. He also gave a very 


carefully prepared article on paper money, its 
uses and worth with reference to gold ‘and 
silver. The discussion made it apparent that 


the people are studying and thinxing on the 
tinancizl question with great interest. 

Stockholm Depot grange is prospering; the 
lecturer, Sister” I. Dutton, has added to her 
equipment a question box and in this way has 
nearly every member on his or her feet to ex- 
press some opinion at each meeting of the 
grange. We aiso have a literary program pro- 
viding some set topic fur every meeting of the 
year; taken together we may lonk for good 
educational results this year. A _ farming 
town without a grange is without one of the 
best helps there is to be had and farmers 
most emphatically need all the help availab) 
self-help, such as the grange gives, is that 
which will help the mosr. 

St Lawrence Co Pomona grange met with 
Norwood grange March 3. The afternoon was 
occupied in the election of J. C. O’Brien as 
a county delegate to a convention to. be held 
at Syracuse, N Y, June 1, to formulate some 
plan to sell farm produce; to conferring of the 
fifth degree and literary exercises. The pro- 
gram of the lecturer, Miss Margaret G. Hale, 
was carried out in fnll: —, Poultry 
culture, Miss 8S. N. Judd; classical song 
by Miss Margaret G. Hale was followed by so 
enthusiastic an encore she responded with 
Meet me at the crossroad, grangers: State 
Master Hale gave some excellent advice as to 
grange duties and grange work; essay, The 
new woman, Miss Newton. The exercises 
closed with the pleasantest feature of the af- 
ternoon, a Bird song by the six-years-old 
granddaughters of Worthy Master Hale. 

OHIO. 

Vaughnsville grange is 
year of existence and is now in the bloom of 
life. A topic under discussion recently was: 
Is the use of tobacco in chew ing and smoking 
of any advantage to the farmer? Farimers are 
doing some thinking, with manual labor, as 
for instance the two brothers Robert P. and 

: Jones,who recently secured a new pat- 
ent fora wire fence. It includes a contriv- 


nearing its 21st 


ance to fasten a vertical strand of wire to a 
horizontal one, the advantage of which is 


that it makes a stiffer and cheaper fence than 
now in use. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The recent meeting of the Blair Co Pumona 
grange, held with Sinking Valley grange, was 
the best attended and most profitable meet- 
ing that body has ever held, being brim full 
of business from start to finish. A copy of 
the proposed road law, now before the legis- 
lature, was read and discussed at some length 
and the conclusion arrived at was that it is 
not exactly what is wanted but it was thought 
best to favor it, so was signed and returned. 
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the murder of Bonneca bas already cost the 
county $25,000, the printing ot the election 
proclamation and the annual statement has 
cost over $4000; the latter should not cost 
over $450. A taxpayers’ league is being or- 
ganized for the purpose of investigating the 
work of the county officials. The officers for 
the ensuing two years were installed, H. L. 
Harvey of Kipple master, T. B. Hunter of 
Bellwood, secretary and H. M. Estep of 
Clover reek lecturer. The next meeting 
will be held with Poplar Run grange in May, 
at which time a new hall will be dedicated. 





Lice.—C. B. M. 
lice 


wants a remedy for killing 
on cattle. Take arsenic 2 oz, caustic soda 
2 oz, soft soap 1 pt and water 2 gal, boil for 
one hour, then add water enough to make it 
up to 4 gal; make a mop by tying a piece of 
cloth on a stick, Wet the animal all over with 
it, using a currycomb to get it welk into the 
skin. Keep the animalin until dry. If this 
remedy is properly used, one application is 
usually sufticient; if not, repeat in a week. 


Pityriasis.—E. J. H. has a cow which is in 
poor condition, her skin has a number of 
white scales over 1t, especially on her body. 


This is a very common disease amony cattle 
and affects various parts of the body. The 
scales are dry and sometimes cause itching; 
the scurf often furnishes place for the produc- 
tion and development of vermin. It is caus- 
ed usually by an ill-furnished condition of 
the body, arising from poor food. Feed- the 
cow on crushed oats and bran mixed and made 
into a mash, the addition of a little oil meal 
isfuseful; also mix sulphate of iron 4 0z and 
nux vomica 2 oz, divide into 24 doses, give 
one daily in the mash. If the skin is itchy, 
boil of stavesacre seeds one-half pt in w ater 
10 pts for an honr and let it simmer for an 
hour longer, then add water to make up to 
the 10 pts; wash the skin all over with this. 
tepeat in a week if necessary. 





Lump on Leg.—C. E. S. has a Jersey cow 
which has a swelling on the inside of her 
hind leg; the cow is in good health. Mix io- 
dine 2 dr with vaseline 2 0z and rub a little 
on the swelling twice a week and continue it 
for several weeks. If the lump is of a bony 
nature, it will remain but will do the cow no 
harm; if itis of softer tissue, the ointment 
will remove it. 

Lump on Shoulder.—S. L. S. has a horse 
which got its shoulder hurt 4 yrs ago and left 
a hard lump on the shoulder, which of late is 
increasing in size. Treatment: Make an 
opening into the center of the lump, 1} in 
deep, large enough to admit the end of the 
little finger; then roll bichloride of mercury 

2 grin a small piece of tissue paper and press 
it into the opening to the bottom, let it re- 
main in 4 days, then clean out and put in 








ed. Vernon may well be proud of her grange 3elieving that a great deal of the connty’s another plug of the same kind; repeat this 
Cortland Co Pomona grange held its first money raised by taxation has been unneces- every fourth day. This will cause the center 
quarterly meeting at Cortland; attendance sarily expended in different ways, it was of the lump to slough, as well as stimulate it 
large, showing much interest and the ques- thought best to make some inquiry regarding to absorption. If this is well done it will re- 
tions discussed were interesting. Lloyd F. the same. The Wilson and Farrell trial for move it. 
AGENTS 








WANTED. 





BO ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
MB: lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


- Illustrated g To be returned at my expense 
—* SENT ON TRI if not satisfactory. © P 
— N. B.—I deliver free on boaid at distributing points, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


soil in one oper- 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
Millington, New Jersey. and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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—any kind of soil. 





RNS A AAS AAG AS 


SAN RAS SAA 


FISH MANURES 


the most efficient of all soilfood. Possess greatest crop producing 
power—prevent exhaustion of soil. 
Book of description and prices on application. 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO., saa Ohio. 


SHUN 
— 


ASS < —. 


N 


iis 


Suitable for any: kind of crops a 
Ni, a 
aye i MN 


, AR NAN 
=< ae 


ao 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


for territory not already taken, 


We are mak- 
ing a Special 
te _| Low Price on 
He — =f MURIATE and 
SULPHATE of 
POTASH. 
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NEW YORK. 


Chemung Co 7 —Farmers are busy preparing 
the summer supply of wood and drawing barn- 
vard manure. Cows are looking well and 
bring from $25 to 85. Creameries are cutting 
below last year’s prices for milk. Business 
is dull with little «all for farm produce.—— 
At Horseheads, the recent institute was the 
most successful ever held there. Director 
Dawley pulled all the strings possible,and got 
the tobacco growers’ association interested. 
The tirst day was called Tobacco day. Hon 
Wallace Tappan, president of the central New 
York tobacco growers’ association,gave an ad- 
dress and there were three others on Tobacco 
growing. It was a grand success. 

Cortland, Cortland Co, March 10—The in- 
stitute held at Cortland under the direction of 
F. E. Dawley was a grand success. The at- 
tendance was large and the topics were prac- 
tical and interesting. Prof Smith gave a talk 
on The management and feeding of dairy 
cows. Dr Everett’s lecture on Our girls was 
replete with wit and humor. J. B. Terry 
gave many interesting facts about clover and 
potatoes and Dr Smead gave a very valuable 
talk on The diseases of horses, cattle and 
other domestic animals and how to doctor 
them. He stated that 60 % of the diseases of 
our domestic animals was caused by injudi- 
cious feeding. Director F. E. Dawley gave 
facts and figures about farm made manures 
and commercial fertilizers and their worth if 
they analyze according to statement on bags. 


Dutchess Co q—At Awmenia, there will be 
many changes in farm tenants this spring. 
Wages are as last year. Whitney & Morse re- 
cently sold a carload of horses at fair 
prices.——At Chestnutridge, no license was 
earried at the recent town meeting. The 
Henry Chatteron farm,109 acres, has been sold 
for $2100 to settle the estate. Much interest 
is manifest in a proposed creamery. Auc- 
tions are exceptionally numerous and there is 
inuch = =©moving. Tenants prefer to work 
farms on shares rather than pay rent. Farm- 
ers are hiring colored help from the south. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, March 10—W. H. 
Grenell has reopened his seedhouse at Pierre- 
pont Manor. This gives employment to 
about 60 people for several months every year. 
Many changes are taking place. Curtiss 
Hughes has just moved on to his recently 
bought farm of 26 acres and will raise poultry. 
Truman Hiteheock and Herman S. Clark 
have rented their farms and moved to Manns- 
ville. Mr Clark is uow building a grain 
store. T. G. Shepherd’s farmhouse is nearly 
completed. Fieet Bettinger, dealer in horses, 
has some fine stock on hand. 


Fairport Evaporators and Shippers—The ap- 
ple crop was large in the county, but there has 
been a big outlet at home with ev aporators 
and shippers giving employment to many 
during the season. E. Jordon started his 
evaporator very early in August and closed 
Jan 19. He used 45,000 bu, George Filking 
used 40.000, Scanlan Bros 32,000, Burling- 
ton & Ballinger 28,000, Mr Salsbury’s evap- 
orater and vinegar works 25,000, Mr Morell 
20,000, E. Benedict 2000, Mr Trescott 1000, 
besides evaporating 100 tons of cores and 
skins from the canning factory. The Cobb 
canning works canned 21,000 bu and the 
Howard Thomas 6000. H. Efner & Cu have 
shipped close to 12,000 bbls, some to Europe. 
A. M. Loomis shipped 5000 bbis and also 
5000 bu of cider apples. C. L. Fulier shipped 
7000 bbls and 500 tons of skins and cores evap- 
orated. If any other town can beat this 1t 
will do well. 

Greene Co q—At Prattsville, cattle wintered 
well and there is sufficient feed on hand. Ow- 
ing tothe limite?’ demand for dairy butter 
cows are rather low. A few farmers have 
given up butter and are trying the wilk 
business. There are many mortgage fore- 
closures. Philip Conine, E. A. Alberty and 
Frank Kreiger have fine Jersey dairies and 
sell milk to Decker Bros of Grand Gorge,who 
Jersey milk exclusively ——At Athens, 

Hollenbeck has bought Mrs Josephine 
Van Wie’s farm, 64 acres, for $3700 and will 
take possession April 1 Capitalists have been 
looking over the probable milk supply, and it 
is proposed to establish a bottling depot near 
the West Shore station. New milch cows are 
in demand at 35to 50 each. Benjamin Roe will 
occupy the Brandon farm this year. At the 
recent town meeting it was voted to give no 
licenses for two years. Ten hotels will be 
affected... —At Jewett, sugar making has be- 
gun. This town leads the county in sugar 
making. Cows have wintered well, and 
many farmers have not yet fed hay. Theo- 
dore Parker will build a large silo this spring. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Grass and grain have suffered severely. Help 
is plenty and wages are low. No sale for 
horses. Frank Faulkner bas done a_ heavy 
bob veal business during the last two months. 


Herkimer Co O—At Middleville, 
wintering well and there is plenty of fodder. 
There was more grain raised in town last 
year than ever before. Many are doing their 
own grinding, some using steam power and 
others horse power. Cheese factories will 
start earlier this spring than usual. H. A. 
Petrie, who was severelysinjured by the burst- 
ing of a cream separator some time ago, is 
able to be about by the use of crutches. J. 
G. Morey, the poultry fancier, is wintering 
about 300 thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Last year he raised about 1000 chick- 
ens and intends to raise three times that 
many this vear. Healso has a fine flock of 
Pekin ducks. He thinks there is more money 
in poultry than in dairy farming.——At 
Frankfort, there is great depression over the 
removal of the West Shore railroad shops to 
Albany. The citizens of the town and vicin- 
ity donated $77,000 to secure the shops in 1883 
and since then they have been the main de- 
pendence of the town.——At Salisbury, owing 
to the bright prospects for cheese this spring 
factories will begin operations earlier than 
usual. Benjamin Knapp was instantly killed 
recently by the falling of a tree. 

Stony Creek, Warren Co, March 9—A _ great 
amount of stock has been sold and farmers 
have been hauling hay to market ever since 
haying was over. It costs a large part 
of what a crop brings to get such bulky prod- 
uce as hay and potatoes to market. Sheep 
raising pays best here when there is protection 
on wool. Sugar making is now in order 


Westchester Co q—Wheat, oats, and 
beans are no longer raised here as extensively 
as in former years, the dairy industry being 
aprominent one. Baled straw in carlots 
comes in from the west and finds sale at $18 
P ton, hay 20. Apples are selling at about 
1 perbbl, potatoes 1 50 per bbl. At South Sal- 
em, farmers are slow in cutting fire wood and 
much is still to be hauled. Keiler and Taylor 
of New Canaan have shipped considerable 
white and yellow oak from this place. The 
smoke house of Thomas Gilbert with his own 
and his sons’ supply of bams was burned re- 
cently. There is a great demand for bob veal. 
The Purdy milk factory will close April 1. 
Lawrence Gilbert has a fine litter of seven- 
months- old pigs.——At Somers, the closing 
of the Purdy factory wiil throw several hun- 
dred cans of milk on the New York market. 


stock is 


barley 


Grape Growers to Organize—The grape yrow- 
ers in Chautauqua Co are agitating and tak- 
ing measures to form a union grape shipping 
association, which is meeting with general 
approval. About 75% have pledged them- 
selves to support the movement. A large 
majority of the others are non-residents, and 
have not as yet been consulted. 

Believes in Good Blood—S. R. Divine of 
Loch Sheldrake has bought another fine 
voung Holstein cow, a granddaughter of the 
famous Pauline Paul. Mr Divine has some 
of the finest Holsteins in the state. He will 
put running waterin his barns this spring 
and will make other improveinents. 


Oneida Co o—At Holland Patent, William 
Goodman will manage the Robinson farm. 
Bagg Bros opened the cheese factory in the 
village March 1. The apple market is easier 
and good stock isin demand at fair prices. 
Shipments are being made to the Adirondack 
camps. The unusual amonnt of corn fodder 
raised last season has caused a great drop in 
the price of hay and good quality is plenty 
at-prices as low as before the short crop of 
two years ago. Veal calves are bringing re- 
munerative prices and are in good demand. 
Dr George G. Phelps has started in the poultry 
business and will be heard from in the mar- 
kets this year.——At Rome, ata recent auc- 
tion sale at Fred J. Boyson’s cows went as 
high as $36.50,but the average was $30. Hurses 
averaged 50. J. P. Kingsley has been re- 
elected mayor. Fred J. Boyson has leased 
the Thomas Stryker farm on Floyd avenue 
known as the Stryker and Jones farm and 
will take possession the first of April. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, March 10— 


Farmers are planning the season’s work. Or- 
ders for fertilizers are being placed, while 
those who have hought through the Riverhead 
town agricultural club have already received 
part of their orders. The indications are that 
somewhat more fertilizer will be used this 
season than last. Wood piles are being re- 





farm- 

he fields, 
E ugene G. 
place is fast 


plenished for next summer’s use. A few 
ers are hauling barnyard manure to t 
in readiness for early plowing. 
Warner’s new house on the home 
nearing completion. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, March 10- 
begin to talk about spring work and are buy- 
ing fertilizers largely. There will be about 
the usual acreage planted in potatoes. Farm- 
ers are not hiring much help and are cutting 
down expenses as much as possible. Hay 
sells well at 80 to 90c per ewt and rye straw 
at 75ce to 80c Potatoes most all sold Win- 
ter grain looking well. Fresh cows de- 
mand at good prices. Money scarce. 


Woodbury, Queens Co, March 10—A 
fnl farmers’ institute was held recently at Ja- 
maica. Farmwers were advised tu grow more 
hay as a money crop and also to allow the 
soil to recuperate, aS the constant grow Ing 
of vegetables impoverishes it. H. J. Hienz’s 
of Hicksville has made contracts with grov 
ers for large quantities of cabbage at $7 for 
July, 6 for August and 4 forthe rest of the 
season. Pickles, itis safe to say, will not 
be grown so largely asin the past, for it is 
expected that frequent spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture will be necessary to 


1" 
rarmers 


SUCCESS- 


insure a 
good crop, as leaf blight has about destroyed 
this industry here. Mr Staples of Marlbo- 
ro recently visited this place* in the in- 
terest of the knapsack spraying machine 
Stock and grain are looking well. Potatoes 
sell for $1.25, home market, eggs 17c per 
doz. Mrs S. Monfort reports good success 
with her incubator. The young chicks look 
strong and healthy. 


MARYLAND. 


Settlers Dissatisfied—-Col L. T. 
state commissioner of immigration, reports 
that very many who were induced to settle 
in the northwest have been much disappoint- 
ed on account of the severe winter weather, 
and are now making inquiries in regard to 
the land in the eastern part of the state 


State Items—The 
Co approve the proposition to have convict 
labor employed in public road construction. 
——The useof barbed wire for fencing is be- 
ing discontinued, and the double twist wire is 
being substituted for it.——A number of lead- 
ing business firms of Baltimore have agreed 
to take space at the Tennessee exposition and 
will see that Maryland is represented by fish 
and oysters and fruit. The board of Mary- 
land commissioners is as follows: George 
B. Baker, president; John R. ovens treasur- 
er; Arthur Stabler of Montgomery, secretary: 
Gen Felix Angus, T Seodan, Col 
J. Frank Supplee, A. T. ¢ Clabangh; President 
R. W. Silvester of the Maryland agricultural 
college and Colonel W. J. Vannort of Kent 


Dryden, 


farmers of Montgomery 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


_ FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Rez alizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exc hange or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advert isements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must ve received Thursday to gnarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion. to co on ‘another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investinent 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafay ‘ette I 4 "lace, — 


URE Jersev Y iow Sweet Potato Seed in good ¢ ondi 
per Barrel of Three Bushels each. Also a full ste 
berry and other small fruit plants, trees, etc. at low price 8. 
for price list. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 


66 getty ag ATTENTION! A first class bole color reg- 
istered St. Lambert bull calf for sale at fifteen dollars. J. 
G. HALDEMAN, Thompsontown, Pa. 


1¢ ACRES TO RENT OUT to market gardener, : ndar 
water. Am_ buyer for all producers. PAUL DIETZ, 

Ronkonkoma, Long Island 
“RRY P LA. ANT Ts, p ure re bred po yaltry low- 
cH AS. CARR, Somerset, 
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/ est price. Descriptive catalogue free. 
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EKIN DUCK EGC ” 1 Brown Le horns, 
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HITE “FIEL D, SEED PEAS, $1 bu. GEO. A. CLARK, 
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Filimore, N. 











county.——As to fruit growing in the vicinity 
of Baltimore, apples and peaches have proved 
as profitable as the berry fruits, particularly 
currants and gooseberries. The market is rare- 
ly overstocked witb these. Raspberries bring a 
better price than strawberries, but it costs 
more to pick them. 


Tobacco Growers Organize—The farmers in 
the vicinity of Upper Marlboro, Prince George 
Co, have recently organized a tobacco grow- 
ers’ association. The meeting was presided 
over by Dr R. S. Hill, at whose residence it 
wus held. An excellent feature of the organ- 
ization is that of holding regular and _ special 
meetings to which all tobacco buyers will be 
invited. In this way the quality of tobacco 
they desire to buy and the manner in which 
they want it packed, and much other valua- 
ble information will be ascertained. The 
attention paid to the tobacco growing jnter- 
ests by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 18 much ap- 
preciated here. 


DELAWARE. 

Lewes, Newcastle Co, March 10—Farmers of 
Delaware hope to realize something from 
their labors this year, and the indications at 
present are very encouraging. Indications 
point to an early spring. It is probably too 
early to prophesy as to the outcome of the 
peach crop, but the outlook is not unfavorable. 
Early vegetables have been planted and in the 
lower part of the state some of the early plants 
have attained a very gratifying growth. O 
course they are allin hotbeds yet, but when 
the warm weather arrives they will be ina 
good and healthy condition to plant. ‘here 
will pro®ibly be a short corn crop this season 
for the reason that the low price makes it 
practically impossible to raise it at a profit. 
Farmers will raise enough for their own use, 
but no more. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Baptistown, Hunterdon Co, March 
Wheat and rye are looking well. The pros- 
pect for peaches is good. Few buds are kill- 
ed, but just what the outcome will be no one 


10— 





can tell. Taxes seem to be on the increase. 
OHIO. 
Scipio, Seneca Co O—Weather has heen 


hard on wheat. Considerable wheat was sold 
here when it was up to 90c. Hogs about all 
sold. A few sheep ani cattle are being fed. 
There was about two weeks of good sleighing 
in the winter, giving farmers a chance to 
haul wood and manure. Farmers are going 
to do considerable building this spring. Stock 
asa general thing is doing well. A _ great 
deal of hay has been shipped from here at $8 
per ton. 

Oxford, Butler Co D—At recent sales prod- 
uce has not brought good prices, but good 
stock sold Well in every instance. At G. Burk- 
hart’s sale Durham cows sold at $50 to 55 per 
head and yearling calves brought 20 per 
head, while Poland-China sows did not stop 
under 22 to 30 per head. At W. W. Greer’s 
sale hogs were sold last and althongh many 
buyers had gone they brought fair prices. 
Horses at this sale were fair. The outlook 
for the wheat crop is good. Stock is winter- 


ing well. Hogs are all sold. 
Coalton, Jackson Co Q—The weather has 


been very disagreeable the last few weeks. 
High waters have prevailed through this sec- 
tion. Some damage has been done to wheat 
on low lands and much fencing has heen 
washed away. The cold snap last month froze 
peach bunds. Stock isin fair condition. Not 
much plowing done. 


Madriver, Clark Co o—The severe cold of last 
montl: caught the wheat without snow enough 
to protect it and injured it to some extent. 
A large amount of corn fodder remains in the 
fields. The roads have been cut up more 
than usual on account of so much rain and 
the hauling of an unusual amount of heavy 


timber. There is talk of establishing a beet 
sugar factory on the site of the Enon paper 


mill at Enon Station. There is an excellent, 
unfailing water power and good shipping 
facilities. There seems to be very little 
wheat remaining in the hands of farmers. 
There is a lively inquiry for farms in this lo- 
cality. 

Organizing to Buy—The farmers of the south- 
ern part of Delaware county have decided to 
organize for the purpose of buying provisions 
at prices less than those now demanded. A 
delegate has been appointed to visit the 
merchants of the city of Delaware and make 
a contract by which they will sell ut a profit 
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of not more than 10 per cent. When the list is 
complete all the members of the organization 
who pay 5U0c to defray expenses will deal only 
at stores granting the concession. 


Grapes and Peaches Damaged—It has been 


discovered that the vinevards along the south 
shore of Lake Erie have been greatly damaged 
by cold. It is thought that only about two- 


thirds the usual number of pounds will be 
gathered next fall. Peach trees have also 
suffered to a great extent from the same 


cause,for when the frost leaves the ground the 
trees split. Fully half the trees show the 
action of the trost. 

Rabbits Proving Pests—Farmers livingin the 
southern part of Summit county complain 
that rabbits damage their crops and youny or- 
chards. Samuel Kepler, who resides near Bar- 
berton, reports that the rabbits have girdied 
all the voung trees in his two orchards, dam- 
aging the property to the extent of several 
hundred dollars. There are instances where 
large portions of wheat fields have been dev- 
astated by the aniinals. The new law 
prohibiting the hunting of rabbits ex- 
cept between Sept 1 and Dee 15 is giving 
them a chance to multiply at a surprising 
rate. A provision of the law permits land 
owners or tenants to kill them when found 
doing injury and farmers are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded. 


Sugar Creek, Putnam Co O—Wheat looked 
well when the snow melted, but the late 
severe freeze brought about a change for the 
worse. Hog cholera did its work very effec- 
tually last falland in the early part of the 
winter. 

Torrens Land Law—Thie probability of the 
Torrens law being put into operation this 
year is growing less, as the case to test the 
constitutionality of the law has been again 
postponed until April 27. This is owing to 
the illness of ex-Attorney General Richaras 
and Hon R. A. Harrison,who were appointed 
by the supreme court to attack it. 


Treating San Jose Scale—W. H. Owen, one 
of the Catawba island fruit commissioners, 
has made a report to the Ottawa county agri- 
cultural society, of the work done in locating 
the boundaries of the district infested with San 
Jose scale. He said the scale has been round- 
ed up into a territory covering not more than 


15 acres. About 20,000 peach trees will 
have to be treated, part of them with kero- 
sene and part with whale oil soap. ‘lo do 


this it will require 10 tons of soap and 14 bbls 
of kerosene. The owners of the infested or- 
chards are working in harmony with the com- 
missioners and the latter have no fears_ but 
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that in a year’s time they will be able to 
stamp out the pest. He says that any remedy 
to be effective must be such as will dissolve 
the scaly coating, then destroy the breathing 
apparatus of the scale by coating it with 
soine Oily substance. The hope entertained 
that the insect would be destroyed by freezing 
is without foundation, for while many are 
dead from some cause, yet enough are living 
to show that they can stand a teaperature of 
at least 18 below zero. 


Van Wert, Van Wert Co 
an exceptionally bad month. March came in 
with a light snow which turned to rain. The 
outlook for wheat is very bad in this county. 
A large stave factory owned by G. H. Marsh, 
and situated in the limits of the county seat, 
has been idle most of the winter for want of 
timber, but now the yard is full tu overtlow- 
ing and the hands may have work till the 
middle of summer. As the timber for staves 
is about all used up, there is strong talk of 
turning this plant into a beet sugar factory, 
providing we have the right kind of soil to 
raise beets. Beets will be raised and a test 
made during the summer. 





y—February was 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, few developments in the sit- 
uation, the supply keeping up well. The ex- 
change price remains 24c P qt to farmers, al- 
though this is above a figure received by 
many interior shippers. The average price 
for platform surplus is $1 32 ® can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending March 8 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,190 873 223 
N Y Central, 18,277 259 692 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,399 713 a 
West Shore, 11,213 296 310 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,462 170 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 — — 
New Haven & H, 7,561 = _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 _ 
Long Island, 895 —_ _ 
N J Central, 1,576 —_ — 
Lehigh Valley, 2.910 24 — 
Other sources, 3,500 _ — 
Total receipts, 150,151 2,747 1,273 
Daily av this week, 21,450 392 182 
Daily av last week, 21,271 399 169 


Ata recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
milk exchange a resolution was adopted in- 
dorsing the work of an N J concern which col- 
lects lost, strayed, and stolen milk cans and 
milk bottles. A leaflet has been distributed 
to the milk trade covering the state laws re- 
lating to the loss by theft or otherwise of milk 
cans and jars. 


















economy. 


Our booklet *“* Paint Points’? 
tells the difference between good and 
bad paint. It tells what to paint and 
how to paint. Send for it—it is free. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
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HOUSE OWNERS KNOW 


a good selling value for property is to keep it in good repair. 
Never let it run down. I : 
be dangerous, but it is bad business policy. 


Nothing makes more show for the money in bright- 
ening up a home than judicious use of 
paint habit is a good habit. to have. 1 
how easy it is to use a good paint. 
should know the right paint to use in the 
right place. 
board, bu 
| barn will 
painted. It will look 100 per cent better. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. makes 
special paint for all these—a different paint 
for each purpose—a paint exactly suited to 
each purpose. 


THE SHERWIN - Wittiams ENAMEL 
PAINT is made for decorating the inside 


settees, flower 


dainty color an 
desired. 


G THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


NEW YORK. 


MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 








-.. that the 
cheapest way 
to maintain 


A delay in the use of paint may not 
It is poor 


aint. The 
You should know 
You 


A bath tub, chair, table, cup- 


y, wagon, floor, plow, house ora 
worth more money if it is well 


ofa home. It is for chairs, tables, 
ots—everything where a 
a bright varnish gloss are 
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EED POTATOE for sale—all the leading varieties; 

also Jerusalem Artichokes and 
Am. Banner Oats. Illustrated Circularfree. Address 
A. F. BIXLER, Strasburg, Ohio. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOE 30 varieties in bu. or 

e car lots. 4 new varie- 
ties of corn and oats that produce large yields, a valuable 
present withevery order when you mention this paper; 
prices low, catalogue free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,O, 
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BUSINESS EVIDENTLY BROADENING. 


Turspay Eventna, March 9, 1897 
The approach of spring, the inauguration of 
a new president, and initial steps taken look- 
ing toward an early readjustment of the tariff 
have served to stimulate a better feelingin the 
business world. Merchants and manufactur- 
ers anticipate increased trade, and markets in 





the main are fairly well supported. Within 
the past week such farm staples as wheat, 
corn and hogs have ruled strong to a shade 
higher, and the prospectively better outlet 


for produce has brought more activity to the 
wholesale markets. Lumber, cotton goods, 
iron and steel are holding steady to firm, and 
interest in wool circles is pronounced, al- 
though prices have shown little or no change. 
The money market is without particularly 
new feature; intvrest rates steady. Specula- 


tive securities have received moderate sup- 
port, although the president’s inaugural ad- 


dress caused some apprehension to holders of 
**trust’’ stocks. 

Exports of wheat for the week, 
by Bradstreet’s at a little more than 2,000,000 
bu, show a handsome increase over the pre- 
vious week’s small business. Foreigners con- 


reported 


tinue to buy corn very freely, and other cere- 
als are rather dull and spiritless. Old pota- 
toes continue plentiful, onion stocks are 
practically exhausted, with prices firm, and 
best grades of apples are possibly a shade 
steadier. Revised prices holding good to- 


night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO, 
Wheat— —Corn— —Oats— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 74 291, 1654 19%, 
New York, 83554 38hg 22 26 
Boston, — 09 2654 
Toledo, B91, 281, yl 4 
St Louis, 92 .261 185, 


Minneapolis,  .76} 
S Francisco, *1.46! ‘ { 
London, 915, 801, Stl, 40 — — 

* p Cental. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE 
This*week Last week 





Other prices P bu. 
US AND CANADA. 
One year aco 


Wheat, bu, 42,768,000 43,797 ,000 

Corn, 26,377,000 26,408,000 14,056,000 

Oats, 13,823,000 13.897 ,000 7,261,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 

May, 75 245% 17% 

July, 723, 2534 1814 


wheat has ruled fairly active 
range, considerable 


At Chicago, 
within a moderate 


strength at times being manifested. The 
periods of occasional strength are due in 
part to speculative manipulation, and in 
part to the general acceptance. of the 


claim that the statistical position 1s one of 
firmness, considering steady reductions in 
world’s supplies and requirements which will 
be made upon American wheat and flour. 

The domestic milling demand is moderate 
but not urgent; winter wheat continues to 
sell ata big premium over spring, nor is this 
strange when it is considered that local 
stocks of No 2 red are now secant 200,000 bn, 
against more than 5,000,000 bu a year ago. 
Ohio and some other winter wheat states 
hold some old red, but it will apparently take 


higher prices to dislodge these pockets. 
From ‘a recent low point of 744¢ P bu, May 


wheat (spring) worked up to better than Té6c, 
followed by slight reactions, but showing rel- 
atively more strength than deferred deliveries 


which contemplate availability of the ’97 
crop. Cash spring wheat has been selling 
on the basis of 74@75e for No 2 with under 


grades usual discount. 

Corn bolds within a narrow range, averag- 
ing steady to firm in tone: transactions largely 
on the basis of 24@243c P bu for May, and 
23@23h¢c for No 2 mixed in store. The dead 
level of prices is shown in the fact that the 
total fluctuation in cash corn last month 
was only l}c, extremes being 21} and 23}c. The 
corresponding period last year corn sold at 27} 
@29ic, and in ’9 at 40}@43ic, following the 
short crop of ’4. 

A lack-luster oats market may be dismissed 


with a few words. Prices in sympathy large- 
ly with other cereals, averaging steady to 
firm, but indifferently supported withal, 


aside from a continuance of fair shipping and 
export demand. Cash sales largely on the 
basis of 16@17c P bu for No 2 mixed, choice 
white usual premium, May holding close to 
17 @17hke and July 18@18he. 

Considerabie quantities of timothy seed are 
being delivered on March contracts, the mar- 
ket showing no important change and hold- 
ing around $2 60@2 65 P ctl. Fancy lots by 
sample a small premium; fair to good coun- 
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try 2 30@2 60. Clover substantially steady at 
7 50 P etl for contract prime. Hungarian 50 
@60e ® ctl, ordinary millet 45@60c, German 
millet 55@75c, mustard 30@50c, buckwheat 
50@65ec. 

Last week’s smaller supply of barley brought 
a slight improvement in values, yet prices 
remain very low. Moderate demand for malt- 
ing grades at 27@35c P bu for fair to fancy; 
feed bariey 22@25c. Screenings $7 50@9 P 
ton. 

Rye has worked up a little, with recent 
sales of No 2 at 33}c P bu in store and 345@35e 
by sample. 





At Toledo, wheat quiet and without impor- 
tant change. The Ohio state report makes 


March condition 83 against 88 in Jan; itis 
next to useless to attempt to express in per- 
centages condition of autumn sown grain at 
this time of year. Recent trading on the ba- 


sis of about 89@89%c for No 2 * contract 
grade. Corn in moderate demand; No 2 22hke, 
May 4@24}c. Oats featureless around 18¢. 


Inquiry for cloverseed rather limited, but will 
enlarge with approach of spring. Toledo re- 
ceipts this season to date much smaller than 
one, two and three years ago, but stocks rela- 
tively liberal. Prime March delivery $4 7T5@ 
490 P bu, fair to good country seed by sam- 
ple 3 75@4 65. October delivery of new prime 
seed 4 50@4 55. 
At New York, 
at continued low prices are 
eastern farniers and dairymen as are obliged 
to depend upon western feedstuffs. Mild ral- 
lies occur from time to time, partly on the 
political embroglio in eastern Europe; mean- 
while. distribution of coarse grains continues 
liberal. Freight rates from the west to Gulf 
and Atlantic ports are exceptionally low for 
the time of year. While speculation is indif- 
ferent, grain is moving freely into consump- 
tive channels. No 2 mixed corn in store 204@ 
30c P bu, No 2 oats 22@22he, state rye 41ce P 
bu on track, western feed barley 32@34ce. No 
2red winter wheat in store 88}@89c; flour 
practically steady. Buckwheat quiet, although 
exporters buying some to be ee in April. 
Silver Gray and Japanese 354@366 ® bu on 
track, buckwheat tiour $1 onal 20 P 100 lbs. 
Cloverseed 7T@9}c VP lb, timothy 23@4e. 


THE DAIRY PARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

NewYork State—At Albany, quiet and ra- 
ther weak. Good to ch emy tubs 18@19¢ P th, 
prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 20@2I1c, prints 22e, dairy 
14@18c.—At Schenectady, dull under light 
supply and demand. Cmy tubs 1k, prints 
22c, dairy 16c. 

At New York, the market for choice grades 
of creamery 18 in good shape and on such 
prices are about steady. Receipts of this sort 
are not too large to inconvenience dealers, but 
under grades are plentiful and resulting ac- 
cumulations are difficult to reduce. Buyers 
are critical and make close selections. Dairy 
works out slowly. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 19¢ P lb, west- 
ern firsts 17@18¢, seconds 15@16ce, N Y emy 
18c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 17@18c, firsts 
15@16c, western factory extras 11),@12 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market fair- 
ly active and firm under light receipts. Ex- 
tra emy 19¢ P lb, firsts 17@18c, seconds 11@ 
12¢, ladles 12c, prints 20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Elgin emy 2c P tb, Ohio 18ce, dairy 12@15«.— 
At Cleveland, firm under good demand. Cmy 
tubs 15@18e, Elgin 19@194c, dairy 10@15c. 

At Boston, the market is quiet, but dealers 
keep best grades closely sold up and there is 
a fairly steady feeling. Quoted prices are 
obtainable for choicest lots, but might be shad- 
ed slightly on goods in any way defective. 
Quotations for round lots as follows: Vtand N 
H fey cmy assorted sizes 20@21c, western fresh 


cereals poorly supported, and 
favorable to such 








tubs assorted sizes 19}@20c, northern firsts 17 
@19e, eastern 17@19c, western firsts 17@18c, 
second 15@16c, extra Vt dairy 18¢, firsts 14@ 


l6e, western imt cmy 16c. Prints and boxes 
1@2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 


Full cream cheddars 11@12c P tb, flats 
skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 144@15c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 9@11jc.—At Schenecta- 
dy, firm, full cream lle. 

At New York, arrivals of standard cheese 
continue light and there is no weakening in 
prices. The demand is moderate, buyers only 
taking enough to satisfy immediate wants. 
The export movement is small. N Y full 
cream large fuy Sept colored 12}c P lb, fey 
white 12}c, late made white and colored 11%@ 
12c, fairto good 11@11}c, common 9@10e, small 
fcy Sept colored 12} @12kc, fey white 12}@12hc, 


firm. 
11@11h¢e, 





good to choice 117@12c, common to fair 9@11e, 
light skims small colered choice 10}c, large 
10}c, part skims 8@9c, full skims 2@4e. ; 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, business 
slow but at firm prices. N Y full cream, small 
fe vy 124¢ lb, fair to good 11} @12c, large {cy 
12lc, fair to good 114@12c, part skims 9@104c, 
full skims 3@4c, Swiss Ile. ; 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y full cream ched- 
dars 12c P tb, Ohio flats 9}c, family favorites 
lic, limburger 13, imt Swiss 14c.—At_ Cleve- 
land, moderately active and firm. Full cream 
cheddars 12@124¢ P tb, tlats 10@11c, 
5@8c, imt Swiss 10@11c. 

At Boston, no change of importance in the 
market, prices ruling as formerly quoted. N 
Y small extra 12@12ke P lb, large 12@123¢, firsts 
10@1lc, seconds 7@9c, Vt extra small 12¢ 
large 12c, sage cheese 1143@12h4c, part skims 4@ 


Skims 


6c, Ohio flats 11@1ljc, western extra twins 
114@11¥¢ 
At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 


and colored steady at 12}¢ P Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFI< 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
° PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $5 50 $4 65 $390 $415 $4 25 $3 75 

New York, 5625 460 425 500 450 410 

Buffalo, 525 465 415 470 440 4 0 

Kansas City, 500 450 375 395 400 365 

Pittsburg, 525 465 420 460 450 7 0 


At Chicago, the cattle market is in a healthy 
condition, witli the various interests on the 
buying side well represented. Desirable of- 
ferings continue fully steady to firm, and 
while prices might be higher without disap- 
pointing anybody, fair quotations rule, every- 


thing considered. Within the past few days 
the foreign markets have been rather more 
favorable to export trade and this forms its 


usual support to home prices. 


Fey export steers, $5.15@5.50 Fair to good cows, $2.50@3.15 
Prime.1500@1600 fs,4.85@5.20 Poor to fey bulls, 1.75@3.75 
Good to ch, 1150 Canners. 1.25@2.2 


@1450 Ths 4.15@4.75 Feeders, 65@4. 1 
Com to fair, 1150 Sroeckers, 400 to 

@140€ Ths, 3.40@4.10 850 ths. 3.25@4. (0 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 2.75@4.50 

heifers, 3.50@4.20 Calves, veal, 1,506.25 


Hogs have continued to sell at the best 
prices of the winter, with good to choice lots 
largely $5 65@3 80, although these figures are 
25@35c lower than one and two years ago. In 
March, ’$4, best hogs were worth 5c P lb, and 
four years ago brought the exceptionally high 
orice of 8c, the best in many years. In March, 

, hogs were a little lower than now. Local 
packers are free buyers and shipments to the 


east are about normal. Pigs and rough lots 
sell all the way down to 3 40@3 50. The Feb 


average weight of hogs was 238 lbs, compared 
with 247 Ibs in Jan and 239 lbs one year ago 

An excellent sheep market has been tie 
rule much of the time, and while prices have 
advanced but slightly everything desirable is 
quickly taken. Exporters buying a 
many heavy westerns, greatly relieving the 
focal market. Fair to choice natives aud 
westerns $2 75@4 25, yearlings 4 50 and bet- 
ter, lambs 3 50@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in only fair supply and 


good 


firm, the 35 cars receiveidl Monday of this 
week selling at substantially steady figures, 


as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 80@500 Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@° 60 





Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 44000460 Com tu good fat cows, 2 (* 0 
Fair, 990 to 1100 lbs, 3 GO@o4 10 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 25004 15 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 2! 3}50 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 & 50 
Rough, half-fat, $25@400 F’sh cows & springr’s.15 00@45 (") 


Com to good fat oxen, 300@425 Veal calves, 5 KT 00 

Hogs have sold at Pittsburg 
the highest figures in months. Monday’s re- 
ceipts were only 22 double decks, and prices 
20@30c higher than last week under a good 
all-around demand and encouraging advices. 
Prime light and medinm $4 10@4 20, pigs 4@ 
410, heavy hogs 3 90@4. Sheepin light sup- 
ply, the desirable lots selling readily at fully 
recent prices; Monday’s receipts only 10 dou- 
ble decks. Good to choice westerns sold at 
410@4 35, prime heavy wethers 4 25@4 50, 
these prices showing 10@1l5c advance over last 
week. Good medium weights firm at 410@ 
4 15, fair mixed lots 3 60@3 90, lambs 4@4 25. 

At New York, cattle in about the recent de 
mand with good to choice beef animals genet- 
ally tirm. Transactions on the basis of 83 75 


this week at 


@5 for ordinary to strictly choice native 
steers, with oxen and stags 2 25@4 50, poor to 


fancy cows and bulls 1 85@3 50. Choice veal 
calves firm at 6 50@7, fancy possibly a shade 
premium ; country dressed veals 5 50@9. Hogs 


steady at 3 90@4 25 for good to choice heavy 
and light; fancy pigs up to 435. Country 
dressed carcasses in moderate demand at 4@ 
6 50. Sheep in generally ample supply and 
without important change. Lambs quies and 
practically steady. Fair to choice sheep 3 75 











@4 50, common to choice lambs 4 50@5 50. 
Country dressed spring lambs 3 50@7 P car- 
cass. 


At Buffalo, the strength noted in hogs last 
week bas been continued with a further ad- 
vance up to Monday of this week of 15@30c; 
receipts 75 double decks. Medinm to heavy 
droves $4@4 05, pigs and yorkers 4 10@4 15. 
Cattle active and 15@25c higher Monday of 
this week with receipts 115 cars all told. 
Sales on the basis of 4 75@5 25 for prime to 
extra choice heavy steers, with good to choice 
medium weights 4 25@4 60. Fat light weight 
buteber cattle 3 75@4 40, stockers and feed- 
ers 275@4. Milkers and springers steady at 
25@48 P head, according to quality. Sheep 
and yearlings in good demand, 60 cars receiv- 
ed Monday, selling 10@15¢e higher with occa- 
sional transactions fully 25c over last week. 
Extra heavy wethers 4 75@5, good butcher 
grades 4 40@4 60, culls and common 3@3 50. 
Fair to choice lambs 5@5 50. 

At Boston, milch cows $25@35 ea for poor 
to common; 40@65 for extra to fancy. 

At London, American steers 10$@1lic P 1b, 
est dressed weight, sheep 9@1Jc P lb, est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 7?@84c P Ib. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have proved unusually 
liberal and while demand goud, prices weak- 
ened $5@10 P head. Trade is active at the 
slightly lower level, however, and purchases 
include horses for both eastern and export ac- 
count, as well as domestic use. Good export 


chunks are salable at 70@100, draft horses, 
drivers and saddlers much as recently. Re- 
vised prices follow: 
Express and heavy draft, $70@140 
1100 to 1400-]b chunks, 40@ 95 
850 to 1100-lb chunks, 25@ 40 
Coach and fast road horses, 80@250 
Saddlers, 60@200 
Plugs and rangers, 12@ 40 


Ordinary drivers, 35 and upward. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE IlMARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, dressed meats firm 
and quiet. beef 5}@6jc P lb, veal 6@8c, hogs 
4@4%c, mutton 5@6c, milch cows $30@40 ea. 
Poultry in fair demand. Chickens 9@10c P 
Iblw, 10@licd w, turkeys 13@14e lw, 14@ 
lic d w, ducks 12@13e 1 w, 13@14c d w, geese 
10@11e 1 w, 11@12¢ d w, fresh eggs 17@18e P 
dz. Potatoes 1 25@1 574 P bbl, onions 2 50 
@3, turnips 45@60c, cabnage 4@5 P 100, apples 
1@1 25 P bbl. Standard corn 30@32c ¥P bu, 
oats 23@2he, bran 11@11 50 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 18@18 50, middlings 14@15, loose hay 14 
@17, baled 14@16, clover 12@14, oat straw 8@9, 
rye 15@17. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 20@25c P bu, onions 
60@80c, turnips 15@20c, rutabagas 20@30c, 
cabbage $2@3 P 100, cucumbers 18@20c ea, 
celery 25@30c P dz, squash #?@1jc P lb, honey 
10@124c P lb, apples 75c@1 50 P bbl. Chick- 
ens 8a@92 P lb l w, 10@13c d w, turkeys 11@ 
12c 1 w, 15@16e d w, ducks 12e 1 w, 1l5e d w, 
geese llc 1 w, 12@1l4ce d w, fresh eggs 16@17c 
P dz. Beef 44@5c P lb, veal 8c, hogs 4@5kc, 
mutton 5@7c, hides 5@6c, calfskins 1@1 10 
ea. Bran 13 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, mid- 
dlings 14, loose hay 13@15, baled 14@16, oat 
straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 

At Schenectady, poultry active and firm. 
Chickens 10c P lb 1 w, 14c d w, turkeys 10c 1 
w, 14c d w, ducks 10c 1 w, 14c d w, geese 10c 
] w,l4e d w, fresh eggs 16¢ P dz. Potatoes in 
fair demand and firm, 35c¢ ® bu. onions ac- 
tive $1@1 25,turnips 25c,cabbage 5 P 100. Best 
steers 54@6c ¥P lb, veal calves 5c, hogs 4c, 
sheep 5@6c. Bran 11 ®P ton, middlings 13, 
loose hay 14, baled 12 50, clover 11, oat straw 
7, rye 13, corn 35¢c P bu, oats 24he. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $13 50@14 P ton, No 1 12 50@13, 
mixed 10 50@11, straight rye straw 15 50, tan- 
gled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@8, oat 7 50@8, bran 





13@14. Apples, Kings 1 75@2 P bbl, Green- 
ings 1@1 25, Baldwins 1 25@1 40, Cape Cod 


cranberries 4@5 50. Pa Rose potatoes 35@38e 
® bu, N Y 28@30c, Burbanks and Stars 32@ 
33c, yellow onions 2 25@2 75 P bbl, cabbage 
1@2 # 100, green beans 2 50@3 50 ® bu, let- 
tuce 3 50@4 50 ® bbl, spinach 75c@1. Western 
fresh eggs 12hc P dz, southern 114@12c, fowls 
8@9c # lb, chickens 10c, turkeys 11}@12c, 
ducks 12@14ce. 

OHIO—At Columbus, fresh eggs 10c P dz, 
chickens 5e P lb 1 w, 7c d w, turkeys 8c 1] w, 
10@12c d w, ducks 8c lw, 10@1lce d w, geese 
5c 1 w, 7c d w, good to best steers $4@4 50 P 
100 lbs, veal calves 4 50@5, hogs 3 50@3 60, 
sheep 3, washed wool 12@16c #¥ 1b, unwashed 
8@13c, cured hides 6c, calfskins 7c. Bran 12 
® ton, screenings 9, middlings 13, shorts 11, 
loose hay 9@10, baled 8 50@9, oat straw 4@5, 
wheat 4 50@5 50. Potatoes active and lower, 
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19@20c P bu, onions 2 70@2 85 P bbl, cabbage 
12@22 P ton, turnips 20c ¥P bu, apples 1 25@ 
150 P bbl. Common clover seed 7 45@8 15 
P 100 lbs, alsike 8 75, crimson 5 35, alfalfa 
6 60, timothy 3@3 10, red top 7. 

At Cleveland, poultry active 
Chickens 7@8c P Ib 1 w, 8@8he d w, turkeys 
11@1lgc 1 w, 12@123¢c d_w, ducks 11@12¢ 1 w, 
13@14c d w, geese 75c@$1 ealw, fresh eggs 
11@12c P dz. Live stock steady. Good to best 
steers 4 25@4 35 P 100 lbs, veal calves 5 50@ 
6 25, hogs 3 50@3 75, sheep 3 25@3 50, hides 
74@Tic P Ib, calfskins 9c. Loose hay 10@ 
11 50 P ton, baled 7 50@11, clover 6 50@8, oat 
straw 5 50@6, rye 6@7 50, bran 12, middlings 
10@11. Putatoes easy, 22@28¢ P bu, car- 
lots 18@22c, onions 1@1 10, apples 1@1 50 P 
bbl, cabbage 3 50@4 P 100, lettuce 15@l6c P 
lb, cucumbers 2 25@2 40 P dz, radishes 25@ 
30c, tomatoes 3@3 25 P bu-cra, evap’d apples 
4;@5ic P Ib. 


and firm. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, market dull and holders in- 
clined to force sales. Baidwins $1 25@1 50 
P bbi, Greenings 1 25@1 75,Northern Spys 125 
@2 50, Spitzenburgs 1 25@2 50. 

At Boston, market dull and weak under 
slow demand. Quality of arrivals is often be- 
low prime. Baldwins 75c@$1 25 P bbi. Kings 
1 25@1 75, Greenings 75c@i, Tallman Sweets 
1@1 50, Northern Spy 1 50@2. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices exhibit further weak- 
ness under slow demand. Ch marrow $1 125 
? bu, fair to good 90c@1 05, ch medium 90c, 
ex pea 85c, white kidney 1 15@1 174, red 1 20@ 
1 274,black turtle soup 1 75@1 80, ch yellow 
eye 1 10@1 123, Cal limas 1 323, green peas 65 
@80e. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, only a quiet, jobbing trade 
and market dull. Extra fey 1896 evap apples 
4#@5c P lb, fey 44@4hc, ch 3}7@4c, prime 38@ 
3gc, sun-dried sliced 2@3c, quarters 2@3t«e, 
chopped $1 25@1 45 P 100 lbs, cores and skins 
1 25@1 80, cherries 11@1lic, blackberries 6@ 
64c, evap’d raspberries 15¢c, huckleberries 6 
@6hc. 

= Eggs. 

At New York, prices are lower under in- 
creased supplies, notwithstanding a good de- 
mand. Fey newlaid nearby l4c P dz, Pa 
fresh gathered 13@13}c, western 124@13c, dirty 
$3@3 25 P case, southern prime 125@12%c. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, but de- 
mand keeps the market fairly cleaned up. 
Nearby and Cape fey 17¢ ® dz, ch_ fresh east- 
ern 15c, fair to good 14c, Vt and N H fresh 
15c P dz, western fair to good l4e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges in small supply and 

steady, cranberries slow. Catawba grapes 10 


@l6e P bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy late 
#5 50@6 50, good to prime 3@5, N J fresh 


cleaned 3, Fla oranges 3@5 50, Cal n-vel 2 50 
@4, grape fruit 6@12, Fla strawberries 25@40c 
P qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, bran fairly firm, other feeds 
steady. Western spring bran 60@70c P 100 lbs, 
winter 65@72}c, middlings 70@75c, sharps 80@ 
90c, screenings 35@65c, oilmeal $21 50@22 P 
ton, cottonseed 19@19 50, rye feed 52@55¢ P 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80@85c, coarse 
corn meal 55@59e. 

Hay and Straw. 

York, market steady to _ firm 
at about former prices. Prime timothy 
80c P 100 ths, No 1 75c, No 2 70c, No 3 60@ 
65c, shipping 55c, clover mixed 60@65c, salt 
hay 40@50c, long rye straw Nol 85@874ic, No 
2 75@80c, short rye 50@60c, oat 30@40c, tan- 
gled rye 50@60c. 

At Boston, market quiet, dull and easy for 
low grades, steady for prime. Prime huy large 
bales $15@15 50 # ton, small 14@14 50, Nol 
13 50@14, No 212 50@13, No 311@11 50, good 
to prime rye straw 15@17, oat 7 50@8 50, tan- 
gled rye 10@10 50. 


At New 


Potatoes. 

Market conditions fuliy reviewed on an- 
other page. 

Onions. 

At New York, smaller demand has caused 
some easing of prices. Eastern white $4@6 
¥ bbl, red 3@3 25, yellow 3@3 25, Orange Co 
white 2 50@4 #¥ bag, yellow 2 50@2 75 ¥ bbl, 
red 2@2 75, western and state yellow 2 50@ 


‘ 
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2 75, Havana 2 40@2 50 P bx, Bermuda 2 50@ 
2 60. 
Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals continue 
and the feeling is fairly firm on choice. ~ Dry- 
packed selected nearby turkeys 12@13c P _ ibb, 
mixed 114@124e, N J chickens 9}@10}c, Phila 
13c, N Y and Pa 93@10}c, western 9@10c, 
fowls 9@934c, ducks 11@13c, geese 8@9c, tame 
white squabs $2 50@2 75 P dz, mixed 2@2 25. 
Live poultry: Fowls 74@8c, chickens 7@7hce, 
turkeys 9@10c, ducks 65@90c P pr, geese 1 25 
@1 75, pigeons 20@25c ®P pr. 

At Boston, a fair demand and market about 


moderate 


firm. Northern and eastern ch large chickens 
14@15¢ P lb, Phila chickens 13@14c, extra 
fowls 11@12c, ducks 11@13c. Western dry- 


ch young turkeys 
fowls 9@10c, 
pigeons 75c@$1 


packed drawn and headed 
13@14c, ch chickens 10@1I1e, 
ducks 11@13c, geese 7@8c, 
P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, about former prices rule, 
receipts moderate. Cabbage $2@3 50 P 100, 
red 3@4, celery 50c@125 P dz, egg plant 
3@5 P bbl, turnips 50@75c, marrow squash 
1 25@1 50 P bbl, Hubbard squash 1 25, car- 
rots 60@75c, Brussels sprouts 8@15¢c P qt, Fla 
heets 50c@1 P bu-case, parsnips 40@65c P 
bbl, cauliflower 1@2 50 ® era, kale 25@50c P 
bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@2 50 P carrier, Fla pep- 
pers 1@2 ®P carrier, spinach 50c@1 #P bbl, 
string beans 1 50@4 P cra. 

Agricultural Chemicals. 

Prices have shown no important changes 
since last quoted in this column, but with the 
near approach of spring some improvement 
is noted in demand from fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Ammoniates are in fairly good re- 
quest, with sulphate of ammonia offered rath- 
er sparingly and firm. Dried blood and tank- 
age continue quiet, and buyers of potash salts 
are conservative about anticipating future 
wants. Nitrate of sodais quiet and practi- 
cally unchanged. The following quotations 
apply to lots of 1000 tons or more as handled 
in N Y, selling in a wholesale way to manu- 
facturers of fertilizers. Muriate of potash, 
80 %, $1 75@1 85 P 100 ths, nitrate of soda 1 924 
@1 95, double manure salt 1 01@1 03, high 
grade manure salt (90@98 % sulphate of pot- 
ash) 1 964@2 003, western dried blood, fine 
ground, 1 45@1 67}. Ground bone 18@21 P 
ton, kainit 8 65@8 80, spent bone black 16@ 
16 £0, S C phosphate, ground, 5@5 25. 

New England Markets. 

At Waterbury, Ct, chickens 12c P1b1 w, 
l6c d w, fowls 10c 1 w, fresh nearby eggs 20¢ 
P dz, potatoes 50@60c P bu, onions $1@1 25, 
turnips 30@35c, apples 1 50@2 P bbl, nearby 
emy butter, tubs 20@22c ¥P lb, dairy 18@20c, 
full cream cheese 10@12c.—At Providence, R 
I, potatoes 1@1 75 P bbl, cabbage 75c@1, on- 
ions 1 15@1 30 P bu, apples 1@1 50 P bbl, 
chickens 12@15c ® Ib, fowls 8@12c, nearby 
eggs 22c P dz, western 19c, cmy print butter 
nearby 24c P lb, tubs 22@28¢c, cheese 12@13c. 
--At Worcester, Mass, fresh nearby eggs 20 
@25c P dz, western 15@18e, chickens 10@ 
15c P lb, potatoes 40@50c P bu, onions 1@ 
1 25, cabbage 1@1 25 P 100 lbs, cmy tub _ but- 
ter 20@22c, dairy prints 19@21c, cheese 12@13c. 





Warts.—D. L. F. has some cows which have 
warts on their udders which makes it almost 
impossible to milk them. Mix iodine 2 dr 
and vaseline 2 oz; rub a little of this well 
into the warty surface twice a week. It 
would be well to use a milk tube to draw off 
the milk until the warts disappear. 





Heat.—F. H. C. has a Jersey cow that does 
not come in heat; there is a thick white dis- 
charge in small quantities; her general health 
is good. This derangement, which is called 
leucorrhea, will cause the above symptoms. 
Give the cow twice a day a mash made of 
ground oats 2 qts, bran 2 qts and oil meal 1 
pt mixed with boiling water, and when cool 
put one of the following powders in it: Sul- 
phate of iron 40z and powdered cantharides 
2dr: mix, divide into 24 doses. Repeat this 
quantity if necessary. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give relief in 
all bronchial affections. A simple and safe 
remedy. Avoid imitations. 





Twenty-Five Years of pensions ex perience 
from picking berries for E. P. Roe to conduct- 
ing a large and constantly increasing pursery 
business. is the record of T. J. Dwyer, pro- 

rietor of the Orange Co nurseries, Cornwall, 
Q Y. His handsome 1897 catalog will be 
mailed free to all who address him as above. 
It offers the stock to plant for profit at less 
than one-half the price asked by agents. Spe- 
cial discount for early orders. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The New Administration. 


President McKinley completed his cabinet 
by the selection of Cornelius N. Bliss of New 
York as secretary of the interior, who was 
opposed by the Platt machine. The new presi- 
dent’s first ofticial act was to call a_ special 
session of congress March 15, to enact a new 
tariff, and to pass the Indian, agricultural, 
sundry civil and general deficiency appropria- 
tion bills. Some indications of the policy of 
the new administration are afforded by the 
following extracts from Mr McKinley’s inanu- 
gural: ‘‘The severest economy must be ob- 
served in all public expenditures, and extrava- 
gance stopped wherever it is found, and pre- 
vented wherever in the future it may be de- 
veloped. It has been our uniform practice to 


retire, not increase, our outstanding obliga- 
tions, and this policy must be resumed and 
vigorously enforced. Between more loans 


and more revenue, there ought to be only one 
opinion. Weshould have more revenue, and 
that without delay, hindrance, or postpone- 
ment. A surplus in the treasury created by 
loans is not a safe or a permanent reliance. 
The best way for the government to maintain 
its credit is to pay as it goes, not by resorting 
to loans, but by keeping out of debt. The 
country is clearly opposed to any needless ad- 
ditions to the subjects of internal taxation, 
and is committed by its latest pupular utter- 
ance to the system of tariff taxation. In the 
revision of the tariff special attention should 
be given to the re-enactment and extension of 


the reciprocity principles of the law of 1890. 
Commendable progress has been made of late 


American navy, but 


in the upbuilding of the 
efforts by provid- 


we must supplement these 
ing as a proper consort forit a merchant ma- 
rine amply sufticient for our own carrying 
trade of foreign countries. It will be our aim 
to pursne a firm and dignified foreign policy, 
which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful 
of our national honor, and always insisting 
upon the enforcement of the lawful rights of 
American citizens everywhere. I do not sym- 
pathize with the sentiment that congress in 
session is dangerous to our general business 
interests. Its members are the agents of the 
people, and their presence at the seat of gov- 
ernment in the execution of the sovereign 
will should not operate as an injury, but asa 
benetit The north and south no longer di- 
vide upon the old lines, but upon principles 


and pelicies. It will be my constant aim to 
do nothing and permit nothing to be done 


that will arrest or disturb this growing senti- 
ment of unity and co-operation, this revival of 
esteem and aftiliation which now animates so 
many thousands in both of the old antagonis- 
tic sections, but I shall cheerfully do every- 
thing possible to promote and increase it.’’ 


War and Peace. 





Is a general European war impending? The 
question is now uppermost in the continental 
mind. Greece pluckily refuses to give up 
Crete to the Turk, as demanded by the pow- 


ers, but is calling out her reserves and _ pre- 
paring tor every emergency. Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria seem determined to pre- 
vent Greece from annexing any partof the 
Turkish provinces adjoining her, but publie 
opinion in England, Italy and France will 


hardly permit these governments to make ac- 
tive war against Greece simply to maintain 
Turkish supremacy. Great unrest prevails in 


Macedonia, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria and 
throughout the Balkans, while the six great 


powers above mentioned and Turkey also are 
pushing warlike preparations with diligence. 
‘The European situation is considered the 
most delicate and complicated since 1814, and 
any day may see some act that will bring 
the crisis to a head. The six days’ notice to 
Greece to quit Crete under threat of coercion 
expires this week. 

Weyler is back in Havana after another ig- 
nouiinious failure. The rainy season in Cuba 
is nearly here and Spain is steadily losing 
ground. Campos, whoin Weyler succeeded, 
may be sent back to take Weyler’s place. The 
recently promulgated Cuban reforms have 
been withdrawn. Spanish troops have suffer- 
ed again severely in the Philippines, where it 
appears that the insurrection is stronger than 
ever. 

The first act of President McKinley and 
Secretary Sherman should be the dispatching 
of a man of war to Havana. ‘* Peace is pref- 
erable to war in almost every contingency,’’ 
says the presidentin his inaugural, and tru- 
iv. Tne present contingency, in which we see 
American citizens maltreated and murdered 
in Cuba, is an extraordinary one. Americans 
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were abused and the flag was insulted in Ar- 
menia last year without a protest; unless the 
stars and stripes are to be hauled down forev- 
er, now is the time to act. 

The partition of Africa will be seriously af- 
fected by a European war. German predom- 
inance in the Transvaal seems to be popularly 
accepted in England as sufticient excuse for 
Cecil Rhodes’s frankly admitted effort to unite 
all South Africa under the English flag or as 
arepublic. England’s attitude in Egypt also 
causes anxiety in European capitals. 

The Inaugural Ceremonies passed off with- 
out unusual incident. The oath o1 oftice was 
administered to President McKinley by Chief 
Justice Fuller of the United States supreme 
court, on the east terrace of the capitol, in 
the presence of a great multitude. <A few 
minutes later President McKinley, with bared 
head, read his inaugural address from manu- 
seript. Vice-President Hobart took the oath 
of oftice in the senate chamber and delivered 
an introductory address. The presideut and 
vice-president, standing side by side, review- 
ed the procession from a stand erected in 
front of the White House. 

The oniy disappointing feature of the inau- 
guration was the extremely delicate health of 
Mrs MeKinley, which prevented her from 
taking a really active part in the cccasion. 
She was present at all of the ceremonies, but 
was so weak that she had to be almost car- 
ried in the arms of her attendants. Mother 
McKinley was as chipper as a_ schoolgirl 
and enjoyed the festivities as only a proud 
mother could. 

The president’s venerable mother is the 
third American woman to witness the inau- 
guration of her son to the presidency of the 
US. The other two were Mrs Grant and 
Mrs Gartield. 








The Windup of Congress.—T’resident Cleve- 
land before going out of office vetoed the im- 
migration bill. His objections to the bill 
were that its provisions are harsh, oppressive 
and un-American. The b 1] was immediately 
passed in the house over his veto by a vote of 
195 to 37. 

President Cleveland went out of office with- 
out signing four important appropriation 
bills. The sundry civil, Indian and agricul- 
tural bills reached the White House so late 
that Mr Cleveland was unable to give them 
close serutiny and he refused to sign: any of 
them. The general deficiency bill failed to 
reach him, owing to the failure of the confer- 
ees to come to an agreement. 

Apropos of the overwhelming 
congress favoring the international monetary 
conference it is interesting to note that an 
eminent English authority. the National Re- 
view, asserts that the present ministry is 
ready to reopen the India mints and keep a 
certain part of the bank reserve in silver. 
With this help it will not be difficult for 
France and the United States to restore silver 
to its old place in the currency. 


majority in 


Cabinet Nominations Confirmed.—President 
McKinley has sent to the senate the following 
cabinet nominations: John Sherman of O, to 
be secretary of state; Lyman J. Gage of [ll, 
to be secretary of the treasury: Russell A. Al- 
ger of Mich to be secretary of war; Joseph 
McKenna of Cal, to be attorney-general; 
James A. Gary of Md, to be postmaster-gen- 
eral; John D. Long of Mass, to be secretary 
of the navy; Cornelius N. Bliss of New York, 
to be secretary of the interior; James Wilson 


of Ia, to be secretary of agriculture. The 
senate went immediately into executive 


session and the nominations were promptly 


confirmed. 


Of General Interest.—The Sonth Carolina 
legislature has adopted an income tax of its 


own, believing that people with big salaries 
should pay more than they now do toward 


the expenses of the government. The tax 
begins with 1 percent on incomes of $1200, 
derived from any kind of property, rents, div- 
idends, profits or salaries. Between $3000 
and $5000 the tax is 14 per cent, going up un- 
til $15,000 is reached, when for that figure 
and all above it the tax is 3 pe cent. 

The N Y¥ court of appeals has just decided 
that the Percy-Gray racing law is constitu- 
tional and that private betting is in accord- 
ance with the law. The law makes the keep- 
ing of betting establishments, the selling of 
pools and making of bets felonies or misde- 
meanors, but provides that a person may, 


while attending a race, make or record a_ bet 
or wager on the result of the contest. 
The Ind legislature has passed a bill pro- 


viding for the payment of taxes semi-annu- 
ally. 
The U S senate has been publicly denounc- 


THE NEWS 
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ed by the Woman’s national Sunday alliance 
for holding sessions on the Lord’s day 
Senator Thurston of Neb sees no hope ot 
reaching the trusts by ordinary legislative 
enactinent, and proposes that courts of equity 


be given power to proceed against these de- 
structive combinations by means of injunc- 


tions. 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, has given 


2200 books to be distributed in the Mass 
prisons. 
The problem of the big department stores 


has now reached the attention of legislators. 
The New York legislature has provided for 
a commission to investigate department 
stores, and in Chicago resolutions have heen 


pass®d in favor of restricting the operation 
of these big stores. 
President Rottman of a St Louis bank ac- 


counts for his action in letting a wholesale liq- 
uor dealer have $80,000 on worthless securi- 
ties by saying the applicant hypnotized him 

A peculiar and frightful accident happened 


in the streets of Boston last week by which 
six persons lost their lives and many more 
were maimed for life. Leaking gas in the 


giant subway, which is now in course of con- 


struction, exploded with terrific force. Elec- 
tric cars which were passing the spot were 


hurled into the air and as soon as they struck 
the ground were a mass of flames. Horses fell 
dead in the streets and panic stricken passen- 
gers struggled desperately to escape from the 
burning and splintered timbers. The  acci- 
dent happened at the corner of Tremont and 
Boylston streets in the very heart of the 
city. 

The supreme court of Calhas denied a new 
trial to Theodore Durant, the murderer of 
Blanche Lamont and Minnie Williams, and he 
must pay the death penalty for his crime. 

Eight hundred men are now on strike at the 
yard of the Globe ship building company at 
Cleveland, and there are no signs of a settle- 
ment. 

The Chicago city government has enacted an 
ordinance requiring dealers in cigarets to pay 
# license tax of $100 into the city treasury. 

Bayard’s Farewell.—The farewell banquet 
given by the lord mayor of London to U § 
Ambassador Bayard was one of the finest 
compliments ever paid to an American ont- 
side his own country. There were present 
300 men, nearly every one of whom is distin- 
guished in English politics, art or letters, and 
they gave ample evidence of the genuine sym- 
pathy, esteem and friendship which they felt 
toward the guest of the evening. 





Personal Mention.— Most of the members of 
cabinet will take 
Secretary Olney 


ex-President Cleveland’s 
up their former occupations. 
will resume the practice of law in Boston; 
Secretary Lamont, after an extended south- 
ern trip, will resume his business cares in N 


Y, and Secretary Herbert will open a law 
office in Washington. Atty-Gen Harmon will 
re-enter his law firm in Cincinnati. Secreta- 
ry Carlisle is undecided as to his plans, but it 
is quite likely that he will take un the prac- 


tice of law in N Y city. 

Postmaster General Gary has eight marriage- 
able daughters, and his family will doubt- 
less be quite a factor in Washington society 
for the next four years. 

John D. Rockefeller of New York 
given $40,000 to Mount Holyoke college 
dormitory. 

Rev Dr George Scoville Mallory, editor and 
proprietor of the Churchman, died in New 
York city last week, aged 59 years. 

James P. Kernochan, a well-known busi- 
ness man of New York city,was knocked down 


has 
fora 


by a team on Fifth avenue recently and died 
soon after. 

Gov Bradley of Ky has appointed Maj A. 
T. Wood of Mt Sterling to be United States 


senator to succeed Blackburn. 

Mrs Cleveland left the White House in apple- 
pie order. This is more than could be said of 
a good many of those who preceded her. 





Mr Figg: Dell, did Tommy sit still through 
the lecture? Mrs Figg: No, he did not, 
though I must admit that he made a_ lively 
effort. 

At a social gathering Miss Aureola Smith 
said to Mr Aminidab Jones: ‘‘ Don’t you think 


9? 





Mrs Robertson gowns herself dreadfully 
**Well, she is a little how-came-you-so,’’ an- 
swered Mr Jones, ‘‘but Mr Robertson pants 
himself in exquisite taste.’’ 

‘*T want a poster got out,’’ said the com- 
mercial gentleman. 

**Certainly,’’ said the artist. ‘‘I get them 
up on three systems: The opium, the lob- 


ster-and-ice-cream supper and the Welsh rab- 


Which will you have?’’ 
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A Hillside. 





A. L. CROWELL. 


Worthless weeds of the suminer time, 
Sturdily flourishing in their prime, 
Sowed by the wind ina moe sot -200d 
Over the hillside, an ev1l brood, 

Stand transformed by the touch of frost, 
Paying in beauty for all they cost. 
Quaint little spire and iinaret, 

Fluted coluinn and carven fret, 
Mullioned window and gauzy screen, 

A polished and crystal floor between. 


Shadowy blossoms are further down, 
Exquisite clusters, brittle and brown. 
Strange wild tlowers of elfin lore 

Rustle stiff as the wind sweeps o’er. 
Oh! for permission to breathless creep 
Through this enchanted garden uf sleep, 
To stir and sway them dreamily slow, 
The delicate silhouettes on the snow. 





A Single-Tax Catechism. 
P. W. SCHWANDER. 


1. What is the difference whether 
the land or its rental value? 

2. Is land more in need of governmental 
protection than personal property? 

3. Does the government give special 
leges to land owners’ 

4. Has anyone a right to buy land? 

5. Under the single-tax would private own- 
ership of land give way to state ownership 
and all be reduced to the condition of ten- 
ants? 

1. The difference between a tax on land and 
a tax on land value, is simply the difference 
between a specific tax and an ad valorem tax. 
The one would fall on all and regardless of 


you tax 


privi- 


its value, the other would fall only on valua- 
ble land. Under a land tax, an acre of city 
land worth millions of dollars would pay no 


more tax than a piece of bad farm land worth 
but one dollar an acre. Under the land value 
tax the city acre would pay millions of times 
as mucli taxes as the one dollar acre. Is 
this not a difference? 

2. Wedo not propose to lay the burdens of 
governmeut on the value of land, because the 
latter is more iu need of the protection of gov- 
ernment than personal property; but we pru- 
pose to do so for other reasons, the chief of 
which is this: Every advantage which gov- 
ernment gives is reflected in the value of land. 
Pure government, an excellent fire depart- 
ment, city payments, lights, etc, do not in- 
crease the value of buildings or persunal prop- 
erty. These are never worth more than what 
it costs tu replace them. But these things do 
increase the value of land, and its owner not 
only charges for the bare land but for every 
advantage which society gives to the loca- 
tion. If the landlords collect for these advan- 
tages froin the user, the government should 
recover from the landlord through the taxing 
power. 

3. If the government gives certain individ- 
uals the power to collect from others for all 
the advantages of government; if it gives 
them the power to say whether or not certain 
coal tields or water fronts or building sites 
shall or shall not be used, is this not a 
special privilege? If it gives them absolute 
control of all the natural resources of the 
country, is not that a special privilege? 

4. Who hasthe right to sell land? The 
man who made the land has, but none else. 
The earth and its contents is a gift to all 
mankind from Mother Nature. It was not 
made for the exclusive benefit of the land- 
lords. And private ownersh’p or possession 
can justly exist only by consent of all the peo- 
ple, the real owners. 

5. Land owners are nothing more or less 
than state tenants now. If you neglect to pay 
the state your land value tax, are you not 
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evicted by the sheriff? And that’s all that 
would happen to you when this land value 
tax is increased to 55 or 4 per cent, as pro- 


posed by the tax reformers. The present sys- 
tem is really a limited commission, the pub- 
lic confiscation of private property under the 
name of taxes. It is proposed to abolish this 
system and substitute the taking of what the 
community produces—land value for public 
use—leaving to the individual the entire prod- 
uct of his labor untouched by the state. Equal 
opportunities in the raw materials supplied 
by nature for the use of all, and the discon- 
tinuance of the yearly confiscation uf private 
property, are the chief aim of the tax reform 
movement. 


“Day Unto Day Uttereth Speech.’ 





Sunday, 
Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand ; 
*Twill soon be dark. 
Aye! mind thine own aim, 
God speed the mark! 
[R. W. Emerson. 
Monday.—Don’t be cast down. If you know 
any hopeful thing go and tell it to everybody 
you know. If you know anything diseourag- 
ing go and tell it to the Lord.—[D. L. Moody. 
Tuesday.—Seek not to excuse blunders. 
Wednesday.—Keep doing, whether it be at 
work or recreation. Motion is life, and the 
busiest are the happiest. The firefly shines 
only when on the wing; so it is with the 
mind. When once we rest, we darken. 
Thursday.—The idea, the meaning of Amer- 
ica, is very grand. She is working out one of 
the highest problems in the ‘‘celestial me- 
chanics’’ of men. We must not be tov impa- 
tient, nor chide too harshly, if in doing this 
she sometimes assumes an ungainly attitude; 
nor have our teeth set on edge because the 
slate pencil grates a little.—{ Longfellow. 
Friday.—Afilictions always leave a definite 
mark. No man will ever again be exactly 
what he was before. Either he will become 
more serious, trustful, devoted, or careless, 
indifferent, hardened. In every life, affliction 
is atime of trial; and out of it come deci- 
sions, development, destiny.—[Rev F. B. 
Makepeace. 
Saturday, 
Live to learn and learn to live; 
Only this content can give. 
Reckless joys are fugitive. 
[Bayard Taylor. 
eee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


and 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
5. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES—Five towns and 
the state they are in. 


1— MML 50 50 50, Dr. 
2— 500 
HOE Pa 
3— $50.00, Miss. 
4— > 
L 
5— 50 H I 50 50, 100 a 50. 


When to Plant Deciduous Trees.—Although 
soine varieties of trees will grow if planted 
during any season of the year, for instance 
the various evergreens, including palms, the 
most favorable time is when tiie deciduous 
trees begin to shed their foliage, during their 
dormancy, say from the first of December to 
the first of March, the earlier, however, the 
better, because although the tree is dormant, 
yet its cut roots will callous, heal over and 
new rootlets start even in winter. Thus, as 
the days grow longer and warmer, it is, owing 
to its new feeders and renewed flow of sap, 
better enabled to withstand the often hot and 
scorching rays of the midday sun of summer, 
which but too frequently burns or 
the bark of a struggling tree.—{George 
elmann. 


sealds 
Berk- 

‘‘Eat Pig, Think Pig.”—An English lady 
physician, Mrs Ernest Hart, believes that the 
English are ill tempered as a race on account 
of a too abundant meat diet. She points to 
the French and the Japanese as examples of 
urbanity, on account of their considerable 
abstinence from flesh. 
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Capt. Jas. A. Duffey, 


OF TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The Great Railway Detective Tells What Dr, 
Miles’ Remedies Have Done 
For Himself and Wife. 





/ 





ETECTIVE work requires constant 
vigilance, steady nerves, a clear 
head and active brain.“A year ago," 

writes Capt. Duffey, of 631 Orchard St., Tole- 
do, Ohio, “I overworked myself, was in 
such a a contition sleep was impossible. I was 
so nervous I could not 
lie in bed; my arms 
and limbs twitched 
and my system seemed 
completely exhausted. 
I began using Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine and the 
fourth bottle restored 
apa. me to health, Mrs. 
Duffey bel suffered for eighteen years with 
heart disease, had tried every remedy with- 
out avail until she took Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure two years ago. For the past 
yearshe has been free from the trouble.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all druge- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDIOAL CoO., Elkhart, Ind. 


SIX MILLION PEOPLE voted for Hon. W. J. Bryan. 

His only book “The First 

Battle,” is now ready. Agents making from $25.00 to 

$150.00 per week; the greatest seller of the age: send for 

outfit quick. Beware of fraudulent books. W.B.Conkey 
Company, Sole Publishers, Chicago. 











MEN2 pVANTED fe Be Sell Clothing in every Comme 
te wood wages, steady job, Suits te Order from 5.00 
$10.00, Samples free. ye Ea eb Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 
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offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers 
and all others desirous of 
locating where they may be 
sure of ever-increasing busi- 
ness and pleasant homes, are 
to be found on the line of the 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


Fine lands for garden-farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-raising; special sites 
for paying manufacturing plants, Full 
information free upon application to 
W.J. REED, Industrial Agent, 0. G. W. 
Ry., 604 Endicott Building, St. Paul. 


** Maple 
Lea 
Route"’’ 
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The Major’s Daughter. 


$y Will N. Harben.,. 





HE BLUE WAVES 
lashed musically 
along the beach at 
Hull, leaving the 
long’ stretches’ of 
white sands gemmed 
with sparkling shells 
in a sinuous, slop- 
ing road way as far as 
the eye could reach. 
The boats were com- 

ing in from Boston, their upper decks cover- 
ed with striped canopies and crowded with 
humanity anxious to escape the city’s heat for 
the night in the hotels and cottages at Hull 
or at Nantasket Beach. 

The verandas of the hotel Pemberton at 
Hull held a gay assemblage of summer pleas- 
ure seekers. Some of them were engaged in 
playing cards, and others strolled to and fro 
on the verandas, listening to the strains of the 
orchestra through the open windows ofthe 
ballroom. 

‘*Only 














” 


another day of it,’’ sighed Harold 
Robertson, ‘‘and then I go back to my dingy 
oftice for another year. I sha’n’t see you any 
more, for I know your father would forbid me 
te visit you.’’ 

‘*Papa is not so very hard-hearted,’’ said 
the girl to whom the young man _ was speak- 
ing, and she swung her bread-brimmed sailor 


hat back and forth by its ribbons. ‘‘He was 
once poor himself and ought not to dislike 
you for being a—a beginner in your profes- 


sion. 

‘*Perhaps he ought not, but such men—snec- 
eessful, rich men like he is—always want 
their daughters to marry well-to-do men.’’ 

The girl’s pretty face held a pouting expres- 
sion and her large blue eyes filled. ‘‘ Well, if 
you don’t love me any more than to be afraid 
to—to go to him manfully and—and ask him 
for me, then your love isn’t worth much.’’ 

**Don’t talk that way, Dorothea,’’ burst out 
the young man, and for an instant his hand- 
some face was clouded. ‘‘You know you are 
sure of my love. You know, moreover, that 
even if you do go and marry the man your 
mother seems to favor so much, because of 
his gigantic prospects, I shall be just as true 
to vou as ever. I have never loved before, 
and I shall never love again.’’ 

‘*T know it, dear,’’ the girl answered huski- 
ly. ‘‘Let’s go down to the beach; mamma 
will be here in a minute and whisk me away 
to meet him. I hate him; I detest him! Do 
you suppose I shall ever marry him when— 
when my whole heart is yours? The poorer 
you are, the more I care foryou. There!:’ 
The tace of the yonng man shone with joy as 
he led her down the steps tothe beach. For 
a long time they walked on the sands without 


speaking. He broke the silence as he took 
her siender, white hand to help her over a 
piece of driftwood. ‘‘Yes, 1 am sure of 
defeat,’’ he said, ‘‘but I shall go to him to- 


morrow and tell him the truth. He cannot 
blame me for loving you, and even if he kicks 
me out of his house—’’ 

‘*Papa will treat you like a gentieman,’’ in- 
terrupted the girl. ‘‘You need not be afraid 
of that. He has never treated any human be- 
ing rudely. He—he may refuse; I 





do hope 


he won'’t—but he will not make you feel 
bad. He was a soldier, you know, and 
reached the rank of major.’’ 

‘*But he was on the Union side while my 


father tought on the other.’’ 

‘*That will make no difference,’’ replied 
the girl; ‘‘he always admired the courage of 
the southern soldiers. Did I ever tell you? 
He has the portrait of a southern soldier in 
our library at home. It was a man who drag- 
ged him away from the track of an exploding 
shell when my father lay wounded, almost 
unconscious, on the field at Chickamauga. 
They did not exchange any words, for papa 
fainted immediately after he was taken toa 
piace of safety. But his rescuer dropped a 
photograph near him, and the men, thinking 
that if belonged to papa, putit into his pocket 
before taking him to the hospital. My father 
came across it one day while he was convalesc- 
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ing and recognized it as the picture of his 
rescuer. He carried it with him through the 
rest of the war, hoping to identify the man by 
it and express his gratitude to him. But he 
never heard of him and since the war he has 
had the picture made in oil, and it has be- 
come one of papa’s treasures. Jt is the first 
of our paintings which he shows to visitors, 
and he always relates the story with emotion ; 
so you see my fatheris not without a _ heart 
and has no prejudice against the south.’’ 

‘*T am glad to hear what you have told me,’’ 
said Robertson, ‘‘for I can now approach him 
more easily.’’ 

‘*Ah, there is mamma on the veranda, and 
she is signaling to me,’’ cried the girl ina 
tone of disappointment. ‘‘ Now it will be sup- 
per, and then I shall have to listen to that 
fellow’s forced compliments through the 
evening.’ 

‘*T don’t wish any harm to him, but I can’t 
help being glad of your dislike for him.’’ 
said her companion with a dry laugh. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it is natural. But can’t [ get a word 
with you to-night in the ballroom?’’ 

‘*No, if you did, then mamma would not let 
me see you in the morning before you go, and 
I should die with disappointment if I did not 
have that opportunity.”’ 

** All right, then; your mother is coming to 
meet us. I presume [ shall have to talk to 
the old maid sister of my employer. He told 
me to look out for her. That’s what it is to 
be poor.’’ 

Mrs Huntington 
yards of them. 

‘*T believe mamma knows I—I cure for 
you,’’ said Dorothea in a low tone. 

‘*Why do you think so?”’ 

**From the way she talks abont you. Then 
a woman can always read another woman’s 
heart. She would favor it more than papa, 
for she once had an unhappy love affair her- 
self.’’ 

‘*Where have you young people been to?’’ 
asked the old lady. ‘‘I have been all ’ronnd 
the house looking for you. I had no idea, 
Dorothea, that you would come on the beach 
in those thin shoes so late in the afternoon. 
Can’t you feel how chilly it has become?’’ 

‘*T have only been here a few minutes, 
mamma,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Mr Robertson and 
I have been for the greater part of the after- 
noon on the veranda listening to the music.”’ 

‘*Well, Iam glad of it; it doesn’t look well 
for couples to seem to be anxious to be alone 


was now within a few 


together unless they are known to be en- 
gaged.’”’ 
‘*We can let them know it then,’’ said 


Dorothea, suddenly, ‘‘for we are. It amounts 


to the same thing.’’ 


‘*What?’’ cried Mrs Huntington, drawing 
back and stopping in sheer astonishment. 
Even the young man was surprised at the 


girl’s unexpected announcement, and her pale, 
detsrmined face as she turned abruptly on 
her mother. 

‘*Yes, we have promised to love each other 
for all time, mamma, and I am tired of keep- 
ing it from you, and having you thrust me on 
that Mr Stempel. This is the last night Har- 
—Mr Robertson can spend at Hull this sea- 
son, and I want to talk to him this evening 
undisturbed by any one else.’’ 

‘*Well, I never!’’ gasped Mrs Huntington, 
dropping into a colloquialism in her astonish- 
ment. 

**Don’t forget what you once told me about 
how you never forgave your parents for inter- 
fering in your heart affair, and remember that 
I am now placed as you were then. I love 
Haroid and never shall care for anyone else. 
I’d rather be dead than to marry a man that 
I don’t love.’’ 


Mrs Huntington was speechless. She got 
out her handkerchief and began to wipe her 


eves. 

‘*T hope you wor’t be hard on us, Mrs Hun- 
tington,’’ began the young man, but he went 
no farther, for Mrs Huntington had begun to 
speak. 

‘*It is your father, Dorothea,’’ she whimper- 
ed, ‘‘he seemed anxious for youto like Mr 
Stempel. I can’t say I would oppose Mr 
Robertson, for I have liked him from the 
first, and—and I have suspected you were be- 
ginning to like each other. But Mr Hunting- 
ton would never give his consent. He be- 
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lieves in fortune playing a part in such mat- 
ters.’’ 

**There is nothing left for me todo but to 
go to him like a man and propose for Doro- 
thea’s hand. If he refuses I shall have done 
all that there was to do,’’ said the young 
man, hesitatingly. 

Mrs Huntington was still wiping her eyes. 
‘*When will you see him?’’ she asked. 

**To-morrow, as soon as I can reach 
after arriving 1n the city.’’ 

‘**You had better zo to our house about ten 
in the morning, then,’’ suggested Mrs Hun- 
tington. ‘*I don’t like to think of him refus- 
ing you, and he will be in a _ better humor 
then; he usually is in the morning.’’ 

**Mamma, you might write him a note; it 
would serve to introduce Harold, and pave 
the way to what he hus to say. You know it 


him 





Cupid, the Beggar. 


How Love 
goes a beg- 
ging fora 
little kindly 
treatment! 
How many 
women turn 
their backs 
on the little 
fellow! They 
give freely 
of their time 
and attention 
to fashion or 
social pleas- 
ures, but 
seem to re- 
gard happy 
wifehood and 
motherhood as 
a@ mere second- 









ary  considera- 
tion. 
They take 


no end of 
trouble over 
the fit of a gown Or the success of a dinner 
party, but think they have no time to bestow 
upon the health and physical soundness 
which are absolutely necessary to happy 
wifehood and motherhood. 

Any weakness or disease of the delicate 
special organs of her sex totally unfits a wo- 
man to be awife or mother. Itisawoman's 
primary duty to be strong and healthy ina 
womanly way. Careful living and judicicus 
treatment will certainly and completely 
eradicate these delicate complaints. 

A complete and practical treatise on this 
subject with careful professional advice and 
suggestions for self-treatment are contained 
in ‘‘The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser,’’ by R. V. Pierce, M. D., chief 
consulting physician of the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. This 
4o000-page illustrated book will be sent pa- 

t-bound absolutely free for cost of mail- 
eng only: 21 one-cent stamps, or cloth-bound 
for 31 stamps. Address Dr. Pierce, as above. 

Dr. Pierce has given a life-time to the 
study of women’s diseases, and has had as 
wide a practical experience in this particular 
field as any living physician. His “ Favorite 
Prescription’’ is a perfect and scientific 
remedy for diseases of the feminine organs. 

It is the only medicine devised for this 
particular purpose by an educated and 
skilled physician. It is a positive and 
permanent cure as attested by more than 
ninety thousand grateful women. 
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will be an awfully hard thing to do. Papa 
1s so Serious and gruff looking.’’ 
‘*TI—I could never do that,’’ replied Mrs 


Huntington; ‘‘ but 1f you wish, Mr Robertson, 
you may tell him I have no serious objec- 
tions.’’ 

‘*Thank you, you are very kind,’’ said the 
young man, and the trio went up the steps to 
the veranda, which was thronged with prom- 
enaders. 

‘*‘Am I to see him to-night, 
ed the girl in a whisper. 

‘*T suppose so, darling,’’ replied Mrs Hun- 
tington; ‘‘I may be doing very wrong, but I 
can’t help myself. I was young myself once.”’ 

So that night, chaperoned by good Mrs 
Huntington, Harold Robertson sat on the 
veranda in the moonlight with Dorothea, while 
Mr Richard Stempel and his aunt,Mrs Wilson, 
passed dolefully, even angrily, to and fro in 
their vicinity. And it was ten o’vlock be- 
fore Mrs Huntington proposed retiring. 

The next morning after bidding Dorothea 
good-by on the wharf, Harold Robertson took 
the boat for Boston. Somehow the kindness 
of Dorothea’s mother had made him look for- 


mamina?’’ ask- 


ward toa meeting with Major Huntington 
more courageously than he had. hoped, so 
taking a cab when the city was reached, he 


drove direct to his house on Beacon street. 

‘*Is Major Huntington at home?’’ he asked 
the servant in livery. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the man. 

Harold sat down in the library. ‘‘ Presump- 
tion, presumption!’’ he said to himself, as he 
looked about the room at the exquisite furni- 
ture, rare paintings and bric-a-brac. ‘‘He 
will think I have lost my mind; well, I have, 
and my heart also; so here goes.’’ 

There was a step in the carpeted hall. Har- 
old’s heart sank like a plummet. It was only 
the:servant returning to ask: ‘‘Is the _ busi- 
ness very important, sir?’’ 

‘*Very important,’’ replied Harold. 
In a moment the major entered. 
me for keeping you waiting, sir, ’’ ‘e said, 
as he grasped Harold’s hand with the cor- 
diality of a mun of the world desiring to make 
a visitor feel at home under his roof. ‘*‘My 
servant informs me that your business is ur- 


‘* Pardon 


gent. I was just starting in to dictate a let- 
ter to my stenographer, but she can wait.’’ 
‘*J—I am sorry to disturb you,’’ stammered 


the young man. ‘‘The factis, my callis on 
such a—a delicate, personal matter, and I shall 
have to depend so much on your indulgence, 
that perhaps it would be better to wait till 
you can give me more of your time.”’ 

‘*O, no, let it out, now you are here,’’ said 
Major Huntington, genially. ‘‘I’ve got the 
day before me.”’ 

‘*T think I may say that IT come to you with 
the approval of your wife,’’ began Harold. 
‘*‘She said that I might say to you that she 
had no objections to your granting my re- 
quest. The truth is, I had the honor of meet- 
ing your daughter, Miss Huntington, at Hull 
last year, and again this season. We have 


seen a good deal of each other and —’’ The 
young man could go no further. 

‘*You have fallen in love with her,’’ sug- 
gested the major. 

‘*Yes; and she assures me that my regard 


is reciprocated, so with Mrs Huntington’s 
consent, I have come to beg your permission 
to allow me to marry her.’’ 

The face of the major had flushed with vex- 
ation. 


**But I know nvuthing at all about you, Mr 
——,’’ the old gentleman stammered, as he 
glanced at Harold’s card, which he held in 


his hand, ‘‘Mr Robertson.’’ 

‘*'There is not much to tell,’’ went on the 
young man, gaining courage as he faced his 
task. ‘‘I belong to arespectable Virginia 
family. My father died in battling for the 
lost cause and left my mother to struggle 
against the world. Iam poor, but I holda 
trustworthy position in the Columbian bank 
and am able to take care of a wife in a mod- 
erate way.’”’ 

The major was frowning more than ever. 
‘‘What is your position there? I happen to 
know the president.’’ 

‘* Assistant cashier, on a salary of two thou- 
sand a year. It is very little, I know, but I 
have reasons to hope for a promotion before 


long.’’ 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


“A cold bath is a good tonic and nerve bracer.” 


If 


Ivory Soap is used, it is a beautifier as well. 
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*‘I think I have heard your president speak 
well of you,’’ said the major, ‘‘and I have no 
doubt that you are socially all right, or my 
wife would not have allowed my daughter to 
meet you, but,’’ and the old man put his 
hand on Harold’s arm and drew him to a 
seat near by. ‘‘ButI cannot feel willing to 
let my daughter marry a man who has noth- 
ing to depend on but a salary which would be 
taken away if you were to be disabled in any 
way. Ishall leave her considerable money, 
but, nevertheless, I want her husband to be 
able to—to manage her affairs, and to be a 
man of means. I know,’’ (as Robertson 
started to speak) ‘‘that you both no doubt 
fancy that you will lead wretched lives if you 
are parted, but it is otten wise for parents to 
step in and decide for their children in such 
matters. I have known many young people 
to marry others than their earliest choice and 
be happy. There is not-a more contented wom- 
an in Boston than my wife (I am speaking 
very confidentially because I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings), and yet at the time I 
married her she thought she was in love with 
a@young man of her aequaintance. She even 
confessed it to me at the time, and yet look 
at her now. It would surprise me if she even 
remembers his name. You must look at it, 
my dear boy, in a sensible way. I like your 
face and manner, and believe that you would 


be an honest, honorable husband for my 
daughter, but she is too young to think of 
such a thing now, and, well, I do not wish 
her to meet you again; that’s all there is 
about it.’’ 

Harold rose. He had grown very white, 
and a hopeless, drawn look was about his 
sensitive mouth. He had lost. There was 


nothing left for him to do now except to get 
away from the stern matter-of-fact business 
man before him. He turned toward the door, 


and as he did so, he stopped in bewilder- 
ment. Standing out from the semi-darkness 
of a corner was a face he knew well. Was 
it reality? No, it was only a portrait on an 
easel, and yet so life-like was it that he had 
for an instant believed the dead to have 
arisen. 


‘*What is the matter?’’ asked Major Hun- 
tington, noticing the steady stare of his visi- 
tor at the picture. 

‘*That—that portrait,’’ he gasped, ‘‘how did 


or? 


it come here? 


‘*What do you know about it?’’ asked the 
old man. 

‘‘It is my father’s,’’ said Harold. ‘‘It is 
exactly like a photograph my mother had of 
him taken in the war.’’ 

‘*Your father?’’ asked the major in slow 
surprise. ‘‘Surely—’’ 

‘‘Itis no one else,’’ replied Harold. ‘‘I 


know it well.’’ 

‘*Was he in the battle of Chickamauga?’’ 

‘‘He was killed there. He had just stepped 
out of a place of safety to drag a wounded 
Union officer out of danger, and fell himself 
within twenty steps of a safe retreat.’’ 

For a few minutes the young man and the 
major stared into each other’s questioning 
eyes. 

‘*That man is your father,’’ said the major. 
‘*T was the man he died for, though I did not 
know till now how he fell. God forgive me, 
IT have just insulted you by refusing you my 
daughter’s hand becanse vou have no fortune, 
when but for him I should have had only the 
poverty of the grave. Mr Robertson, you can 
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now honor me and my name by becoming a 
member of my family.’? And with moist 
eyes the old man abruptly left the room. Ten 
minutes later Harold Robertson telegraphed 
Dorothea as follows: 


‘*Have full consent. The portrait did it.’’ 


Dorothea ran duwn to the beach to her 
mother, waving the dispatch. ‘‘It is all 
right, mamma, papa has consented,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘see, here is Harold’s telegram. But 


what does he mean by ‘The portrait did it’?’’ 

Mrs Huntington could not explain, though 
she puzzled her brains all day over it, and 
Dorothea did not understand until the after- 
noon mail brought a letter to her from Har- 
old. 
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Progress of Science. 





Pneuniatic tires are said by those who have 
made tests in France to save 30 to 50 per cent 
in draft over ordinary carriage wheels. The 
experiments were over macadam, paved and 
ordinary roads, and over muddy ground and 
ground covered with two inches of snow. The 
greater the speed, the greater proved the sav- 


ing. 


Cheap whisky is said by scientific men _ to 
be less poisonous than the best. It contains 
ethyl-aleohol, which is much less harmfui 
than the amyl-alcohol in which good whisky 


are equally intoxicat- 
internally they lower 
several degrees 


abounds. Both kinds 
ing, and when taken 
the temperature of the body 


and yet the recipient thinks that he feels 
warm. 
A step toward a process which promises to 


bring electricity direct from carbon and thus 
prevent the large waste incidental to steam 
power, has been taken by Willard E. Case. 
This gentleman produced electricity from car- 
bon without heat in a lecture before the New 
York electrical society. He used a cell of his 
own invention. Plates of tin and platinum 
formed the electrodes, and the carbon being 
oxidized by contact with chemicals, electrici- 
ty was produced, and was shown by attaching 
the wire from the cell to a motor. A ther- 
mometer applied at various stages showed 
that no heat was generated; hence, practical- 
ly the entire energy of the chemical charge 
was converted into electricity. 
accion 

What Pensions Cost.—In 1867, two years after 
the close of the war, there was a per capita 
disbursement for pensions of 5lc. This in- 
creased to $2.37 in ’93, followed by a decline 
to $1.96 last year. During the period 1861 to 
’95 inclusive,1858 milliox dollars were paid in 
pensions. The pension roll in ’93 was 158 
millions, followed by a gradual reduction to 
139 millions last year. 





‘“‘Twenty Minutes Past Twenty.”—Clocks in 
Belgium will be expected to record time on 
the 1 to 24, instead of 1 to 12 plan, after May 
1 of this year. The government wiil do its 
time-keeping on this system and it 1s suppos- 
ed that the public will take up the new system 
pretty easily when all government clocks and 
publications use it. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Roadside Bits in Europe—IVv*. 


REV F. B. RICHARDS. 





Returning from Devonshire, another de- 
lightful section for wheeling is up the famed 
Wye valley, which has been sung by many 
poets, and was the delight of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, and many others. Start- 
ing from Bristol, a short ride takes one across 
the Brisgol channel, here narrowed down toa 








AN OLD MILL BY THE ROADSIDE. 


mere river. Thence the road leads up the 
valley, past many well-known and interesting 
places, such as Tintern abbey, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth and Worcester. The picture’ here 
given shows atypical English inn, of which de- 
lightful hostleries there are many all through 
rural England. This is at Tintern, just across 
the road from the famous old ruins of the ab- 
bey. Covered with vines and picturesquely 
situated, it adds to the charm of the view. A 
waitress, clad in the invariable costume, 
helps to complete the scene. 

Among the sections of England which every 
wheelman should visit 1s Wales. There are 
many hills, it is true, but tne roads are, as a 
whole, quite good, and the scenery varied and 
delightful. North Wales, especially, abounds 
in natural beauties. Touring along, one often 
comes across interesting old bnildings, like 
this old mill at Cors-y-gedol. This name, by 
the way, suggests the unpronounceable nature 
of the Welsh language. The writer has seen 
one word of 58 letters, most of them consonants. 
The language, however, in its ruggedness, 
seems to fit well with both the scenery and 
the genuine native population. 


*Preceding articles in this series appeared in 
the issue of Nov 7 and Dec 12, 1896, and Jan 


16, *97. 
Why I Did Not Buy the Machine. 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA. 


Twelve years ago I attended the state fair 
and was much pleased with the working of a 
manure spreader. The price was $100. I be- 
gan to ‘‘figger.’’ I said, I have the $100, shall 
I invest it in this machine or put it on inter- 
est? I know a safe man who will give me 8 
per cent, that is $8 per year. But I want to 
haul about 300 loads of manure each year; the 
machine will save much time and work, it 
surely will pay foritself. Let me see. John 
says it never takes him over 15 minutes to 
spread aload from the wagon; that’s four 
loads an hour or 40 loads in 10 hours, and 
T pay him $1 a day, and it will take him at 
that rate 7; days to spread the 300 loads. So 
it will cost me $7.50 a year if he spreads it, 
but $8 if I buy the machine. So I am 50c bet- 
ter off each year without the machine. But if 
I haul on this, it will save my wagon, yet if 
I get the machine, I will have to build an 
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extra shed for it, so I will balance the use 
of my wagon against the sbed and call it 
even. But in 12 or 15 years the old machine 
will be worn out and my $.00 gone, besides 
the repairs I have put on it. But my money 
on interest never wears out. So I came 
home without the machine and put the $100 
out. Since that time it has brought me $96 in 
interest, has not cost me a cent for repairs 
and is still as eflicient as the day I lent it. 
Had I bought that machine at that time I 
would now be $100 poorer. 

This is not only true of this machine but of 
many tinancial operations of which the farm- 
er is compelled to choose between. Some 
own a self-binder who would be richer had 
they nothing but a cradle. In attending 
farmers’ sales, 1 have esiimated the average 
lifetime of farm machinery and find that for 
various causes costly machinery quickly de- 
preciates to almost nothing. In some farms 
I find ‘‘stacks’’ of machinery and I know 
from the size of the farm and the character of 
the man that he would have been richer had 
he never owned other than a hoe, a scythe 
and a eyadle. Some men are machine poor 
and some land poor; they have more than 
they need. Yet land and machinery will 
make a man rich, if used with good judgment 
and close calculation. 

Never buy machinery 
demonstrate that in the Jong run you can 
make more money with it than withont it. 
And when you buy it, keep it always in good 
repair. A stitch in time saves nine. And 
take good care of it. Wear it out, but don’t 
rust it out. Every manufacturer of agricul- 
tural machinery, at leastin the west, knows 
that farmers destroy more machines by lack 
of care than by wear. 

eR 

The Lives of some people are open books; 

the lives of others are blank books. 


unless you can 











Among the Workers. 


Farm Labor Bureaus.—Those outside of the 
large cities can have only a vagne idea of the 
real distress among unemployed workingmen. 
For instance, one night recently 136 home- 
less men were lodged in one Chicago police 
Station, and 316 in another. The working- 
men’s home and medical mission in that city, 
at 42 Custom House place, has been doing 
everything possible to give relief to such 
friendless men, for several days having fed 
over 1500 men per day, many of whom are in 
ill health from exposure and starvation. The 
home has now established a free farm labor 
bureau and is prepared to furnish men to 
farmers and others 1n all parts of the country, 
without expense to either. Employers apply- 
ing should state definitely the kind of work, 
wages to be paid, and if railway fare will be 
advanced. 


Shoes Made in Twenty Minutes.—One of the 
big Lynn shoe shops made a pair of ladies’ 
boots for the Paris exhibition in 1889 in 2 
minutes. Fifty-seven different operators and 
42 machines were concerned in the work, 
which required 26 pieces of leather, 14 pieces 
of cloth, 24 buttons, 24 tacks, 20 nails, two 
box toes, two steel shanks, and 20 yards of 
thread. Since that time the division of labor 
upon a pair of"shoes has become still greater, 
and there is a larger number of machines em- 
ployed, with the result that a pair of ladies’ 
boots can now be made complete in this fac- 
tory inside of 20 minutes. 





A Connecticut Yankee.—F.‘A. Richards of 
Hartford, Ct, bas taken out altogether 437 
patents—the largest number taken out by any 
one inventor except Thomas A. Edison, who 
has about 725 to his credit. Most of Mr Rich- 
ard’s inventions have been improvements in 
machinery. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


What Is His Name? 





A loud, discordant noisy rogue; 
A mischief lover, he; 

A woodland thief, a robber bold 
As any you should see, 

With e’en a hint of darker crimes 
Not passed so lightly by. 

But still we love him for the coat 
He pilfered from the sky. 





sesingiiauaiaicat 
His Sad Sensation. 
H. M. G. 
Bertie had risen to all the dignity and 
bravery of sleeping alone, and occupied a 


snug little bedroom adjoining that of his par- 
ents. 

One night unmistakable cries of misery is- 
sued from his little bedroom. Papa and 
mamma both rushed into the bedroom of the 
hitherto: brave five-year-old Bertie, and in 
tender tones asked what ailed him. 

‘**Oh, I am in such mis’ry,’’ he wailed. 

‘*Better get some hot water cloths and ap- 
ply them at once,’’ suggested the anxious 
father. 

And away sped mamma to light the little 
alcohol lamp and prepare the hot water that 
was to relieve Bertie’s ‘‘mis’ry.’’ 

‘*Now where is the pain, dear?’’ she asked, 
returning with hot water, liniments, cloths, 
drops, etc. 

**Oh-h!’’ he wailed, ‘‘I doon’t know.’’ 

‘*Ts it in your head, darling, or your chest?’’ 

‘*T ca-a-n’t tell where it is,’’ responded the 
patient. 

‘*Do you think it is diphtheria, 
his anxious mother. 

‘*Tell papa where it hurts, pet.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he whined, ‘‘I was just lying here 
imaginating.’’ 


pa?’ asked 


A Dollar Social. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





This is an extremely helpful form of enter- 
tainment for raising money, out of which 
considerable fun can be had aswell. To each 
member of a church guild or society is given 
a small envelope, on which is printed, ‘‘I 
promise to earn or save oue dollar (or 50c, as 
the case may be) during the next month’’, ‘*I 
hereby agree to make or save the sum of 
one dollar during Lent.’’ In Easter week, 
then, or at the close of the month, the en- 
velopes are returned with the dollar inclosed, 
together with a brief account in rhyme of the 
manner in which they were procured. The 
reading aloud of these poetical effusions 
makes avery entertaining evening’s amuse- 
ment and many a laugh is enjoyed over the 
varied experiences. It is wonderful, too, how 
many ways will be found of earning small 
sums. 

One lady I have read of made small five- 
cent plum tarts for her neighbors and sewed 
on Joose or missing buttons. She thus gives 
her experience: 

‘*If you want men to give toa good enterprise, 
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sew on their buttons and feed them 
with pies.’’ 

One girl boarded a pet dog and a third even 
washed windows for her friends. Many wom- 
en knitted and crocheted lace, mittens and 
wristlets, and painted pretty remembrane 
cards, plaques and calendars, for this idea is 
a great development of talent. We can im- 
agine, too, tie knitter writing thus: 

‘I’ve been sitting, knitting, knitting 

Socks and mittens without pause; 

I’ve been sitting knitting, knitting! 

To help along our worthy cause!’’ 

Homemade candy, cake and good ice cream 
generally find a ready sale and the housewife 
who thus earns her money will send in some 
such verse as: 

*‘I gave my friends a dainty treat 

Of edibles most good to eat, 

Nice little cakes, confections sweet, 

To have my dollar when we meet!’ 

The workers should then all enjoy a jolly 
evening together and light refreshments be 
served. 


Just 


I 
An Editor asked Gen Lew Wallace for a 
list of 10 best books for children, and he sent 


the following:. Aesop’s Fables, Robinson 
Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Vicar of Wakefield, Paul and Vir- 


ginia, Life of Columbus (preferably Irving’s), 
Short History of the United States (preferably 
Benson J. Lossing’s), Chiid’s History of 
England (Dickens’) Plutarch’s Lives. 





The Young Engineer’s Guide, by J. V. Ro- 
han,has entered its fifth edition and is a book 
of value to young mechanics, and to all who 
have occasion to run small engines of any de- 
scription. It contains in compact form hints 
on buying engines; descriptions with illustra- 
tions of the different types of engines and 
boilers in common use; their various parts, 
with their uses and the proper methcds of car- 
ing for them; the construction and use of 
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valves; the proper use of packing; the re- 
sults obtained from various fuels; the defini- 
tions of technical phrases; a series of tables 
to aid in calculation likely to be needed, and 
in fact everything that will be of aid to 
young engineers. Much of the material is in 
the form of question and answer, that it may 
be as simple and plain as possible. The book 
is of especial value to farmers using steam 
power. It is published by J. V. Rhan, Ra- 


cine, Wis, cloth for $1, leather $1.25. 









The Value of Good Habits.—Boys and girls 
who grow up without forming bad habits gen- 
erally make useful citizens and seldom lack 
for employment. One of the most common 
habits that boys of the present time are learn- 
ing to follow, is that of using tobacco in some 
form. Ask the merchant, banker or railroad 
manager if he prefers to employ a young man 
with this habit. Profane language is another 


habit that has become so common as U0 at- 
tract but little attention. Yet how little ex- 
cuse there is for its indulgence. It shows 


lack of refinement, or thoughtlessness on _ be- 
half of others, and every true gentleman will 
try to avoid it. As we all have more or less 
influence in society, and as our everyday 
habits have much to do with the infiuence 
which we exert, we should cultivate habits of 
a pleasing and agreeable nature, and avoid 
all those that seem coarse or vulgar.—[John 
Jackson. 





Little Ethel was a great favorite. On vis- 
iting a city cousin whose brown hair with its 
glossy waves attracted her attention, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Man, your hair is all wrinkled.’’ 
When she was a little older her busy mamma 
sent her to see if the pie was baking in the 
oven. Observing the effect of the heat on the 
upper crust she returned with this informa- 
tion: ‘‘The pie is breathing all right.’’—[ Etta 
Murray Stretton. 












What Its Neglect Leads to. 


A WOMAN’S BODY. 


Mrs. Chas. 
King’s Experience. 


A woman’s body is the repository of the 
most delicate mechanism in the whole 
realm of creation, and yet most women 
wiil let it get out of order and keep out of 
order, just as if it were of no consequence. 
Their backs ache and heads throb and 
burn; they have wandering pains, now here and 
now there. 
that don’t-care and want-to-be-left-alone feeling, 
excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleepless- 
ness and the blues, yet they will go about their 
work until they can scarcely stand on their poor 
swollen feet, and do nothing to help themselves. 


They experience extreme lassitude, 


These are the positive fore-runners of serious womb complications, and unless 
given immediate attention will result in untold misery, if not death. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will, beyond the question of a 
doubt, relieve all this trouble before it becomes serious, and it has cured 
many after their troubles had become chronic. 

The Compound should be taken immediately upon the appearance of any of 


these symptoms above enumerated. 


It is a vegetable tonic which invigorates 


and stimulates the entire female organism, and will produce the same bene- 
ficial results in the case of any sick woman as it did with Mrs. Cuas. Kine, 1815 
Rosewood St., Philadelphia, Pa., whose letter we attach: 

‘*T write these few lines, thanking you for restoring my health. For twelve 
years I suffered with pains impossible to describe. Ihad bearing-down feelings, 
backache, burning sensation in my stomach, chills, headache, and always had 


black specks before my eyes. 
four and five fainting spells a day. 
ent medicines. 

trained nurse. 


I was afraid to stay alone, for I sometimes had 
I had several doctors and tried many pat- 
Two years ago I was so bad that Ihad togo to bed and have a 

Through her, I commenced to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable Compound, and I never had anything give me the relief that it has. 
I have taken eight bottles, and am now enjoying the best of health again. I 


can truthfully say it has cured me.” 














sent free on mention of this Magazine. 
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me what 


tell 


Teacher: Johnny, you may 
is meant by capital punishment. 

Johnny (speaking from experience): That’s 
whata feller gits fer commencin’ his sen- 
tences with small letters.—{Up to Date. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


am six years old and have been going “to 
school since Jast September. I have two 
carts, one wagon and a goat, which I drive 
to school, except when the roads are bad, 


sends me down with the horse and 


then papa 
the 


buggy, because Billy would get stuck in 
mud.—{S. M. Corbett. 





That Eight Gallon Keg of Cider.—I noticed the 
question about dividing the $-gal keg of cider 
so that two men could each have 4 gals, with 
only a 3-gal and a 5-gal keg to measure it in. 
I think this 1s the way it was measured: 


First, they drew a 3-gal keg out of the $-gal 
keg and turned it into the 5-gal keg, then 
drew the 3-gal keg full again from the 8-gal 
keg and tilled the 5-gal keg out of it, leaving 
1 gal in the 3-gal keg: then they turned the 
5-gal keg full back into the 8-gal keg; next 


they turned the 1 gal wlich remained in the 
3-gal keg after filling the 5-gal keg, into the 
5-gal keg, then drew 3 gal more from the 8- 
gal keg and turned into the 5-gal keg, which 
gave 4 gal in the 5-gal keg, and Jeft 4 in the 
8-gal keg and none in the 3-gal keg.—[ Hattie 
S. Gilpatrick. 

Amy Ramsdall seems to have the same so- 
lution, though less clearly expressed, also A. 
H Magee and Milton Pordes. Carl A. 
Riesdlorph forgets that there mustn’t be an- 
other vessel. Harry Bonden’s solution is like 


Hattie’s above, also Olga L. Vick’s, Edward 
Warren's. 

Questions and Answers.—Will Miss Ruth 
Lewis tellus what she did with her pony? 


| Checkers. 

If any of the Tablers are taking eighth year 
work, [ would like to ask them if they be- 
lieve President Jackson did right or wrong 
when he removed the_ government ofticers. 
Devona. 

Tablers’ Books.—Among the many 
have read, my favorites are Alice in 


books I 
Dream- 


land, and A World of Girls, which are inter- 
esting to schoolgirls.—[Starlight. 

I have just read Ramona, which is a story 
of Indian life, and think it fine. 

I like Longfellow’s poems best and have 
read many of them.—{ Bertha T. Molloy. 

Among my favorites are Under the Red 


Flag, Fouron an Island and Jo’s Boys.—|[Jay 
Hi. Kdwards. 

Little Helpers.—I am 15 years old and herd 
our cattle, i8in all. I herd during the sum- 
mer and go to school in winter.—|James T. 
Pollock. 

I am a farmer’s and of course | 
harrow, mow, rake and load hay, and in the 
fall herd the cattle from the shocks of corn 
that my brothers have cut.—|Ed Q. Connor. 


son plow, 


[Tama Nebraska girl nine years old. My 
papa has been sick and [I have had to hel 
with the «hores. [ can drive a team anc 
milk. I go out of a morning -and help feed 
the horses cane and corn.—|Tom Boy. 

[havea gun and shot three rabbits. Papa 
and Lhave got away with 22 rabbits this 
winter. —| Frank Johns. 

[ am a fariner’s boy und go to school about 


six months of the year. I have five Poland- 
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China hogs, a little pony, harness and buggy. 


[ helped tend corn and tomatoes last suin- 
mer. I help feed and milk the cows every 
night and morning.—{A. E. Hodson. 

[ have a bicycle and can drive some of our 
horses. I know how to bake and help mam- 


ma get the meals. I also go to school every 
day.—| Bertha T. Molloy. 

The little paper I print, called the Farmers’ 
News, I get tive cents a copy for each month, 
and it has twelve subscribers. I am nine 
years old and live in the country but have no 
brothers or sisters, but I have three cats and 
a yellow greyhound.—[ Nellie Frymire. 





Old and New Problems.—If a man _ walks 
four miles an hour and 10 hours a day, bow 
many miles can he walkin 24 days’—|Anna 
M. Keenan. 

Blue Bird thinks the answer to the 
problem is 70 days, and Pink thinks it 
days. 

Here is a riddle: 
economical creatures for a 
[Brown Eyes. 

Who can answer this? A company of three 
jealous men and their wives were traveling. 
They came to ariver that must be crossed. 
The boat would carry only two, and neither 
one of the husbands would allow his wife on 
either side or in the boat if any gentleman 
was there and he (the husband) was not. 
How could they cross?—[Annie Randall. 


frog 
is 66 
the most 
9 


Why are fowls 
to keep? 


farmer 





K. A. was 
was told 


Brothers and Sisters.—I think E. 
a little hara on the girls, but truth 


about the boys. Nine times out of 10 I must 
yait on my brother, tind collar buttons and 
the like, and then he is always half an hour 


late when we go out together. Brothers who 
must wait on their sisters are few and far be- 
tween.—/E. K. S. 

I have one little brother and his 
Roscoe.—[ Edith Miriam Hubbard. 


name is 


I have a nice sled upon which I pull my 
sister Grace.---| Ray Lyons. . 

[I have five brothers, Sut no sisters, as I 
often wish I had.—| A. Gopher. 

My brother and I have tive sheep apiece. 
We live on a farmina large brick house. I 
think the Tablers wrote very interesting let- 
ters about people born in February.—({lRay 
Wiley. 

My brother has a little pet pig which fol- 
lows us all around. We have two tame pi- 
geons, Fanny and Dick. I have two sisters. 
I pity Harry McAdams very much, because 


he must get lonely without any brother to 
play with.—[Jack Snipe of Iowa. 

I have three goats and a little pig, also a 
pair of goat harnesses, and have broken my 
goats to work. Iam nine years old.—[Ste- 
phen H. Waite. 


The Old Weather Woman. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 





** Mother, what makes the March wind blow 
oo» 


And sigh and moan down the chimney so? 


***Tis the old weather woman you hear riding 
by, 

Sweeping the cold winter’s dust off the sky; 

Shaking her clond-curtains out, every one, 

To bleach and grow white in the field of the 
sun; 

Swishing the frost from the shivering tree, 

And singing her work-a-way song merrily. 

For the old weather woman would laugh if 
she knew 

Her singing had sounded like moaning to you. 


**The dear early flowers rejoice at the sound, 

And reach up their fresh baby hands through 
the ground: 

And leaves, tightly tucked in their snug win- 
ter beds, 

Awaken and try to lift up their wee heads. 

Then when tired, wistful eyes, forsaking their 
books, 

Have grown round 
flower nooks, 

And children troop homeward 
den quite— 

The old weather woman whisks off 


sight.’’ 
v 
Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
in U. 8. for samples—mailed free. 


From 2% cts. to $834 2 roll—8 yards. 

Our prices SO per cent. lower than others, 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
932-034 Market St. 419 Arch Street, 


and bright in the wild 
with arms la- 


out of 

















A New Botanical Discovery. 


The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub.— Of Specia] 
Interest to Sufferers from Diseases of the Kid- 
ney or Bladder, Rheumatism, etc.—A Blessing 
to Humanity. 


A Free Gift of Great. Value to You. 


A short time ago our readers were informed of the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanical 
product, of wonderful power in curing certain dis. 
eases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as_ botanists 
eall it, Pipe r Meth Se 
ticum, grows on the 
banks of the Ganges 
river, East India, and 
probably was used for 
centuries by the na- 
tives before its extra- 
ordinary properties 
became known to 
civilization through 
Christian mission- 
aries. In this respect 
it resembles the dis- 
covery of quinine from 
oe Peruvian bark, 
made known by the 

Tue Kava-Kava SHRUB, Indians to the early 
(Piper Methysticum.) Jesuit missionaries in 
South America, and by them brought to civilized man. 
We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, 
the great authority on these diseases in which he 
describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white 
missionaries and soldiers on these low, marshy 
swamps and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon de- 
caying vegetation render these low grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail the system. * * The Blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. + x 
Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern med- 
ical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use of 
Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes 
clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.” 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and it is 
but natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub — Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound, Alkavis, en- 
dorsedby the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
Editor of the “Religious World,’? writes of the won- 
derful curative effects of Alkavis: 

“For several years I was a sufferer from Kidney 
troubles, and could obtain no relief from physicians. 
I used various Kidney remedies but with no success. I 
had given up all hopes of ever recovering my health, 
until hearing of the marvelous cures effected by your 
Alkavis, decided to try same. After using the first bottle 
I began to experience relief, and following up the treat- 
ment was permanently cured. I cheerfully recommend 
your excellent Alkavis to persons afflicted with Kidney 
and Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy known.”’ 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she 
had tried six doctors in vain, that she was about to give 
up ia despair, when she found Alkavis, and was 
ae cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 

ealth. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimora, Md.; Mrs. Mary 
A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty yearsa sufferer; 
Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, 
Elk River, Minn.; and many other ladies join in testify- 
ing to the wonderiul curative powers of Alkavis, in 
various forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and other 
troublesome afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured of Kheumatism, Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years standing by Alkavis. Mr. Wood 
describes himself as being in constant misery, often 
compelled to rise ten times during the night on 
account of weakness of the bladder. He was treated 
by all his home physicians without the least benefit, 
and finaliy completely cured in a few weeks by Alfavis. 
The testimony is undoubted and really wonderful. 
Many others give similar evidence. 

And even more wonderful is the testimony of 
Rev. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a minister 
of the gospel in thirty years service, stricken down 
at his post of duty by Kidney disease. He says: 

“T was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of June 
with an acute attack of kidney trouble (uric acid 
gravel). * * My family physician told me plainly the 
best I could hope for was temporary respite. At the 
end of two months and then only able to sit up a little 
I dismissed my physicians and began the use of Alkavis. 
In two weeks [ could ride out in the carriage for a short 
time. The improvement has been * * constant and 
steady. I am now able ‘to look after my business. 1 
feel I owe what life and strength I have to Alkavis. 
* * * JT am fifty-five years old, have been a minister 
over thirty years, have thousands of acquaintances, and 
to every one of them who may be afllicted with any 
kind of kidney trouble, I would say, try Alkavis. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so farare the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove its great 
value that they will send a Large Case by mail free 
to Every Reader of the American AGRICULTURIST 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disurder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis,, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irreg- 
ularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
readers to send their names and address to the 
company and receive the Large Case by mail free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers it is sent to 
you entirely free. 











FATHERS AND SONS. 


Father and Son on the Farm. 
L. V. HOPKINS. 

Why is itthatso many of our farm lads 
conceive a dislike to the farm, and seek a 
precarious livelihood as clerks, or in tiie over- 
crowded professions? The answer is not far 
to seek. Overwork and the evils resulting 
from it; lack of leisure for healthful and con- 
genial recreation; the relaxed muscles and 
strained, disordered nervous system, refusing 
the spontaneous action of body and brain 
necessary to wental, woral and physical de- 
velopment. 

It is not uncommon to 


hear a parent re- 


mark: ‘‘Yes, Johnnie is growing up. He 
can do a man’s work almost anywhere you 
put him.’’ But poor, twelve-year-oid John- 


nie’s stooping shoulders, lusterless eye and 
dragging feet, tell a very different story. 

It is nothing less than cruelty to ask or ex- 
pect a boy from twelve to fifteen todoa 
man’s work, or even the half of it. Even up 
the work, and there are few boys that will 
shirk or neglect his share. If he prefers 
chores, let him be chore boy, if he would 
rather work in the field, well and good. But 
if you want your boy to stay with you, don’t 
send him to the field all day and attach as 
much work, in the shape of chores, morning 
and night, as shonid comprise his daily task. 

Getting up in the morning at an unreason- 
ably early hour is one of the things that the 
average farm boy dreads. Nor is he to be 
blamed for this. A growing boy requires a 
great deal of sleep. Whatis the use of tum- 
bling the whole family out of bed at 4 o’clock 
in the morning and prowling about in the 
dark for two hours, waiting for it to get lignt 
enough to work, just for the sake of being 
ready when dayiight comes? Of course, there 


are certain seasons when early rising is a 
necessity, such as planting, harvesting and 


times, but two months, or at most 
out of the year, will cover the 
period when man, woman, child and beast 
can do as much between sun-up and sun- 
down as is good for their physical well-being. 

Pocket money is another problem which 
our country lad—God bless him—is almost 
certain to stumble against sooner ‘or later. 
The method that prevaiis to a great extent of 
allowing a_ boy to cultivate a certain amount 
of land for his own benefit, or of giving him 
a colt or a calf to have for his work 1n caring 
for same, offers many advantages. But, for 
various reasons, we do not approve of it so 
well as another plan. In the first place, the 
cultivation of almost any crop to profit is un- 
certain, and disappointment to a hoy is not 
only bitter, but discouraging as well. 

If the boy prefers, give him a reasonable 
amount of work with the understanding that 
he is working for all, and that all are work- 
ing for him, without any cash basis, placing 
the whole ¢ase on the basis of mutual helpful- 
ness and affection. Then, on days when he 
really wants money, Fourth of July, and 
county fair days, and circus days, allow him 
a generous outlay. What if he does spend it 
on things that seem toolish to us; they are 
not foolish to him. Let him spend it as he 
likes. 

Remember, the country boy, unlike the city 
boy, has his world all around him; the fields, 
the woods and the streams are at his feet. 
There are no expensive journeys and exorbi- 
tant hotel bills to be planned for him before 
he can enter into his own. All he needs is to 
be taught to understand aright the wonders 
which nature constantly reveals to those who 
study her, and leisure for these revelations 
to develop. The result, in nine cases out of 
ten, will be a healthy, contented boy. 

After all, sympathy is the keynote of suc- 
cess with our boys, and if we want them to 
love the farm, we must give it without stint. 
We have always heard a great deal about the 
duty of children toward their parents. Turn 
it the other way round, and let the parent 
consider his whole duty toward his son, and 
we believe farm life will assume an entirely 
different aspect to the average boy. To feed 
and ‘clothe the creature for whose existence 
we are responsible, is not enough. We should 


husking 
three months, 
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study him, play with him, work with him, 
laugh with him and grieve with him. 

Blessed is the boy whose father retains 
enough of his youth to enter understandingly 
into the dawning manhood of his son; who 
will share with him all the simple sports dear 
to boyish hearts, and who has no secrets, 
business or otherwise, which his sen caunot 
share. 


Uncle Sam’s Original Attire. 





The original Uncle Sam of song and cartoon 
was so different from the modern figure, with 
its long striped pantaloons, that our readers 
will be interested to see the costume as some 
of the students of history say it should be. 
In the first place, say these authorities, he 
should wear a high hat slightly, bell crowned 
and of felted fur. His shirt should be por- 
trayed with a frilled bosom projecting out, 
pouter fashion, and generally with a breastpin 
init. His shirt collar should be high and 
connected to his shirt. His cravat should be 
wide and tied with a ‘‘pudding,’’ as it was 
termed in former times. The waistcoat should 
be a buff, single breasted affair, with gold or 
gil’ buttons. The swallow tailed coat should 
be made with high rolling collar and high 
pointed lapels. 





The greatest difference between Uncle Sam 
as he is and as he should be lies in the pan- 
taioons. They should be made with a ‘‘trap 
door’’ in front and fitted below the knee for 
the wearing of the boots outside. These boots 
should have tassels in front. Colored shirts 
were unknown until about 1829. Striped pan- 
taloons are of a comparatively late date, and 
straps under the boots were not known until 
1825. They were a part of the pantaloons and 
were fastened on the boot in front and but- 
toned under it. Goatees were not worn until 
late in the 30’s. 

The accompanying picture shows the correct 
Uncle Sam of a century ago, but times change 
and our good uncle with them. 

a 


How to Be in Fashion. 





Men’s fashions for the coming spring and 
summer show very few striking changes. The 
popular colors will be browns, olives and 
graysin small checks and mixtures, with 
large over-plaids running through them. For 
business wear the correct suit will take the 
form of either a single or double-breasted 
coat. The waistcoat will be cut double- 
breasted with three buttons on each side and 
will be made of the same material as the coat 
and trousers. 

For an overcoat the Chesterfield or fly-front 
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over-sack will be the popular style. It reaches 
about to the bend of the knee and the back, 
which has a center seam, is shapely, but not 
close fitting. It is generally made from covert 
coating, cheviot or worsted and the seams are 
finished plain or cord weited. The dark, 
three-button cutaway will be worn for half- 
dress in the afternoon. White linen collars 
and cuffs are to he worn with all the colored 
shirts for everyday wear. Many of the negli- 
gee shirts of silk and wool, percale and clev- 
iot, are made with a soft bosom. These soft 
bosom shirts are uot plaited as they were last 
year, but gathered rather closely toward the 
front of the collar band, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of fullness without the stiffness of 
the plaits. A fully turned-down collar is 
worn with this style of shirt, and the tieis an 
inch wide cravat of bright plaid silk or of 
black satin, according to the taste of the wear- 
er. For afternoon wear with these shirts a 
big puff scarf of four-in-hand pattern with 
small knot and wide end is appropriate. 


Who Tricks His Fellows. 


EMMA C. 





DOWD. 
Who loses faith in God begins with losing 
faith in man; 
O, let bim ponder this who tricks his fellows 
when he can! 
And they who wield oppression’s sword may 
do it to their cost, 
And some day have to answer for the faith 
their brothers lost. 
Teach Your Boy Self-Reliance. 
WwW. G. FE. 

Iam acquainted with an instance where a 
certain farmer brought his boy up just as you 
would train a colt. He was never allowed to 
exercise the Jeast amount of judgment in 
anything pertaining to farm matters. In fact, 
he was a mere machine. When the boy was 
18 his father was stricken down with a linger- 
ing disease, but still the latter persisted in 
pursuing the course of training his boy. He 
planned everything until three weeks before 
his death. To-day his boy knows but little 
more than an infant about laying out his 
work. 

As soon as the boy is 12 years old his train- 
ing should begin. Show him that he is of 
more consequence than a machine, that he is 
put here to think, plan and carry out work. 
Give him a piece of ground and teach him the 
first rndiments of farming, letting him see ali 
the while that he is working for himself. As 
he grows older, give him a colt or a cow, and 
let him raise stock for himself. Then take him 
into confidence as to the buying and selling 
of farm produce, and occasionally let him 
manage the farm for a day orso. Above all, 
be patient with him. Nothing discourages the 
average boy more than fault-finding, which 
makes him gradually lose all confidence in 
his ability to work. Gvuod judgment, patience 
and self-control will train your boy so that, 
when at last you are unable to run the old 
farm, you will have someone who can easily 
assume the entire management in everything 
and do credit to his parent’s early training. 
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‘‘Father of the House.”—Thomas Brackett 
Reed will be ‘‘the father of the house’’ in the 
55th congress, having served continudéusly for 
19 years. Judge Culberson of Texas was 
elected in 1875 and was ‘‘father of the house’’ 
in the session of the last congress, but he has 
given way to another democrat, John W. 
Crawford. Mr Reed’s period of service is a 
short one when compared with that of the 
‘‘father of the house of commons,’’ Right 
Hon C. P. Villiers, whose record runs back 
without interruption f»r6l years. 





Prophecy, or a Coincidence?—The French 
astronomer, Flammarion, avers that a lady 
living in Paris consulted a young woman re- 
ported to have a way of seeing the most sur- 
prising things in a bowl of coffee grounds, to 
learn if possible who had robbed her of $700. 
The girl described every piece of furniture in 
the lady’s apartment exactly, likewise her 
seven servants, and then said that although she 
could not name the thief, he would be guillo- 
tined within two years. This was in 1883. 
Two years later one of the lady’s servants, 
her valet, was guillotined. 




















































































































Mother Earth’s House Cleaning. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


The spring was late, and Mother Earth 
Did sadly fume and fuss and fret; 
And to the little vernal months, 
She cried aloud, in angry pet: 
‘*Come, come, ye naughty sleepy-heads, 
What mean these lazy, loitering ways! 
Still lingering in Nurse Winter’s lap, 
When ’tis the Year’s house-cleaning days! 


‘*Up, Master March, and wield your broom, 
Your stoutest broom of stiffest breeze, 
To sweep off February’s snows 
And make the sap spin through the trees! 
You, April, now must shower and wash 
The world quite clean, my wee care-taker; 
While May cuts out Miss Violet’s frock, 
For she’s the flow’rets’ own dressmaker.”’ 


**Whew!’’ whistled March, in sore affright, 
**Good-by; I go!’’ And off did scamper, 
To blow and brush the dust afar, 
While April’s tears made all things damper. 
Then May fashioned fair Rose’s gowns, 
And curled the gallant Prince’s Feather. 
And Mother Earth upon them beamed, 
For ’twas, at last, ideal spring weather. 
The Law of Married Women. 
OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 


of mar- 
made 


UR PRESENT LAW 
ried women is largely 
up of statutes passed within 
the current century. It is 
nevertheless necessary to 
know the leading principles 
of the old English common 

law of married women, not only because a 

knowledge of the old is essential to a right 

understanding of the new, but because much 
more of the old is still in force than 





is com- 
monly supposed. 

The fundamental ideas upon 
the common law of married women 
That husband and wife are one 
that the wife is under the coercion of 
the husband. The first of these two propo- 
sitions means about what any layman would 
think it meant; the second not. The 
common law did not recognize in the husband 
an unlimited right to ‘‘boss’’ his wife as his 
caprice might direct, but only -that the hus- 
band is the head of the family and that 
when two vote on a subject deadlocks are 
inevitable, aud that in the business affairs of 
the family and in its dealings with the outer 
world, where such deadlocks occur, the wife 
should give in. With these fundamental ideas 
in mind, it can readily be seen why, at 
mon law, a married woman could not contract. 
She could not contract with her husband, for 
they were one flesh and there must always be 
more than one party to a contract. Similarly 
she could not make a gift to her husband for 
was the possession 


which rest 
are two: 
flesh and 


does 


colmM- 


the possession of the one 
of the other and a change of possession was 
necessary to make a valid gift. This unity 
of the flesh bore not one bit more hardly on 
the wife in these respects than it did on the 
husband. These rights were equally denied 
to both. 

Nor could a married woman contract with a 
third person. The husband being the head of 
the family and the wife, in’ business affairs, 
having vo will of her own, that freedom of 
choice and power to make a voluntary prom- 
ise, which is necessary to bind a party by his 
contract lacking in amarried woman. 
Hence she could never sue or be sued on any 
agreement made during her married life, and 
it seemed so our ancestors to 
see a woman in court that even in those cases 
where she couid be a party in a suit, namely 
when the contract had been made before she 
was married, she could not conduct the suit 
alone, but had to sue or be sued jointly with 
her husband. This inflicted one very serious 
hardship on the husband, for whén they lost 


was 


anomalous to 


MOTHERS 


the suit the property of both was liable to be 
taken, and thus a husband could be made to 
pay debts contracted by his wife before mar- 
riage. If the suit were not begun until after 
the husband’s death, then of course the wife 
conducted it alone and only her property was 
risked. From this inability to contract, it fol- 
lowed that a married woman could neither 
convey nor receive property and could not 
accept a gift without her husband’s consent. 
Until 1833 no married woman could convey 
land in England except by a legal trick, but 
that was a trick so ancient and so much used 
that 1t seemed like a good law. 

That these disabilities were on the wife for 
her. protection and not. for her humiliation, 
is shown plainly in the cases where she com- 
mitted crimes and those other wrongs called 
torts, which support a suit for damages. Such 
wrongs committed in bis presence the husband 
is alone liable for, and this too when the law 
gave him not the slightest right of restraining 
her. This was a great injustice to the hus- 
band. If she coimitted the wroug out of his 
presence when he had no power of restrain- 
ing her,even by overstepping his legal rights, 
he was nevertheless liable jointly with his 
wife, and his property in such acase too 
might be taken on averdict and judgment 
against her. The law regarding her crimes 
Was even more unjust, for the penalty might 
be punishment or imprisonment. If she com- 
mitted a misdemeanor in his presence, he was 
presumed to have coerced her and he had to 
suffer the penalty, not she; if she committed 
afelony or treason and coercion could be 
shown, then he suffered the penalty, not she. 
Such protection has never been accorded any 
other class of persons. Children lacking dis- 
cretion were not so exempt; the slaves in the 
southern states who might have no choice in 
the matter were not so protected. 

The support of the family in merry England 
was the obligation of the husband alone, as it 
is to-day. This obligation was to support the 
wife and their children according to his rank 
and fortune. No matter how wealthy she 
might bein property held in trust for her, it 
was never held that she was underany duty 
to contribute. He was still liable for the 
debts she had contracted before marriage. If 
he didn’t support her, anyone might supply 
her with necessaries and make him pay for 
them. When husband and wife were divorced, 
he had to pay her alimony in lien of support, 
and after his death the law still cared for her 
by giving her.an estate of dower in every bit 
of real estate her husband had ever owned 
except that on which she had voluntarily sur- 
At every point her sup- 
fuily as law could 


rendered her rights. 
port was guaranteed as 
do ul 

As a result of the obligation of the busband 
to support the family, all the wife’s property 
of a nature to be made immediately available 
for this purpose was in law, as distinguished 
from equity, the husband’s property. Let us 
keep this reason clearly in mind. We may 
believe that this was not the wisest rule, con- 
sidering ail its effects, but we can not deny 
that in the abstract the principle was just. 
The property immediately available for the 
support of the family included all the person- 
al property of which the wife had possession, 
including her earnings. Of the wife’s realty 
the husband had an estate during the joint 
lives of his wife and himself. The death of 
sither party ended this estate by marital 
right, but if achild were born, then he had 
an estate by the curtesy after the wife’s death 
for his life. These estates in his wife’s land 
the husband could sell without his wife’s con- 
sent and they might be taken by his creditors 
for his debts. When the wife had property of 
the kind called choses in action (debts or 
rights tosue), they became the husband’s only 
when he had collected them and taken the 
proceeds into his own possession. This shows 
again that the law gave the husband the 
wife’s property to help support the family, 
foritdid not give itto him until it was in 
such a form that it was available for that pur- 
pose. 

The foregoing summary relates solely to 
common law in its application to married wom- 
en. In another paper, we will examine the 
same subject further, and briefly, preliminary 
to a consideration of the rights and duties of 
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women before the law under various 
Stances. 


clircum- 
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Oak Leaf Sofa Cushion. 














Begin Housecleaning Now. 
ELIZABETH. 

As a rule, feather pillows receive but scant 
attention. Every spring the feathers should 
be emptied into a clean tick. The dust and 
wornout down will adhere to the old tick, 
which can be washed and laid away for the 
next time. Empty by ripping a small hole in 
the tick and sewing the opening to a similar 
opening in the new tick; shake the feathers 
in, like an hour glass. After all are in the 
clean tick, rip the stitches and overhand the 
opening; it is easily done and is the cleanest 
process known. 

Cleansing feathers is most disagreeable work, 
and I strongly sending them 
away to a professional cleaner. This should 
be done once in five years, at the very least 

Keep-the commode sweet; wash the closet 
occasionally with hot soap and scald 
the china as often as washday comes around 
Empty the pitcher every day and fill with 
Jresh water. 

The wardrobe is another place 
neglected. It is so easy to hang an old gar- 
ment in the farthest corner and forget all 
about it. After awhile you will wonder why 
you have so little room to hang your clothes 
this is a sure sign that the closet needs clean- 
ing. Take out everything, wash the floor and 
shelves; after it is dry, put your garments 
back but only those that you wear; 
yon do not can be given away, packed up or 
thrown into the ragbag, anywhere as long as 
you dispose of them; you will be surprised at 
the extra hooks left. Every wardrobe should 
be supplied with a shoe case and individual 
laundry bag. Make both of strong 
denim is a material, as it comes in a 
variety of Tack the shoe case to the 
inside of the dvor, using brass heads. Make 
the laundry bag of the same material as the 
case. Be sure to work the initials of the in- 
dividual, to prevent confusion on wash day. 

Don’t forget the ‘‘upper drawer’’ until the 
contents are so confused that you cannot find 
anything. Clear it out at least once month, 
then it won’t be such a hard task. 


recommend 


suds, 


sometimes 


those 


goods, 
good 


colors. 


The Dining-Room Floor. 
KENDALL PERRY. 
tried almost everything in the 
carpets, oilcloth coverings, crumb 
plain varnished floors, we tried a 
floor of inlaid strips of hard wood, dark 
walnut alternated with strips of white ash, 
equal in width. It beautiful fora 
time, but showed every spot of grease, and in 
her efforts to remove said spots our girl re- 
sorted to lye, which brought out 
various shades of color and patches most dis- 
Then, this truly artistic 
would not be washed ina 
slovenly manner with dirty or insufficient 
amount of water. And so it was that, after a 
long siege of sickness, on returning to my 
domain, I found the floor ruined as to looks, 
and resolved to return to paint. Still, wish- 
ing something prettier than a plain, painted 


Having 
ratalog of 
cloths and 


looked 


doses of 


pleasing to the eye. 
and lasting floor 








floor, we adopted the following with gratify- 
ing results: 

After removing all grease spots, dust, etc, 
we marked off a margin of fifteen inches 
across the ends of the room, and counted 
boards enough down the length of the room 
on each side to give also fifteen inches. 
This was intended to give a handsome 
bordering in three colors. 

We began on the bordered margin, marking 
a fifteen-inch square in each of the four cor- 
ners. For the bordering, we chose for the 
main color a rich dark maroon, and gave the 
fifteen-inch margin its first coat. When dry, 
we cut a diamond-shaped piece of pasteboard, 
and marked out, with a stencil or sharp 
pointed nail, arow of seven-inch diamond 
blocks around the entire room (leaving the 
large fifteen-inch squares in the corner). 

The diamond squares we painted drab, and 
marked a tiny circle in the center with a bak- 
ing powder can, giving that a touch of bright 
ochre. In the corner squares we reversed the 
order, a large square of the drab, and a center 
of maroon. For the main body of the room 
we reserved a solid color of drab and gave it 
two extra coats, waiting for the first coat to 
dry thoroughly before applying the second. 

The floor looks as handsome as if coated 
with linoleum and as we used only common 
paint and did the work ourselves, the cost 
was trifling. 

Then, as the middle of: a dining room floor 
always shows wear the first, we like the idea 
of thus painting it in parts. One good border- 
ing will outwear two centers and itis not so 
tiresome as having all the flour wet with 
paint at once, we can pass around the 
room if we desire transit through, instead of 
going outside the house to use the front 
rooms. <Any colors, of course, may be used, 
but we find drab for a center satisfactory. 
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Facts About Eggs. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Eggs boiled twenty minutes are more easily 
digested than if boiled ten. They are dry 
and mealy, and are readily acted upon by 
the gastric juice. 

An invalid can often eat the yolk of a hard 
boiled egg when the white cannot be eaten 
with safety. 

To prevent bed sores, apply with a feather 
the white of an egg beaten with two tea- 
spoons spirits of wine. Keep well corked. 

The yolk of an egg well beaten is a very 
good substitute for cream in coffee. An egg 
will season three cups. 

Hearseness and tickling in the throat are 
relieved by a gargle of the white of an egg 


beaten to a froth with a tumblerful of warm _ 


sweetened water. 

Beat an egg fifteen minutes with a pint of 
milk and a pint of water, sweeten with granu- 
lated sugar, bring to boiling point and when 
cold use as a drink. It is excellent for a 
cold. 

Put coffee into the pot, add the white of an 


egg and stir well before pouring on any 
water. Leave the yolk iu the sheli to be used 
in a similar manner another time. This 


makes a strengthening morning drink. 

An old-time but very effective remedy for 
an obstinate cough is to place three unbroken 
eggs in very strong cider vinegar (increase 
the strength by boiling if necessary). In 
three or four days the acid will eat the shells, 
then beat the mixture weil, and thicken with 
honey. Take two tablespoonfuls before each 
meal. 

An army nurse gave me this remedy for 
chronic diarrhea, which she said was used 
successfully by the soldiers: Drup eggs in 
water, crush avery small place in the shell 
to prevent bursting, then wrap in wet paper 
and roast in the ashes toa fine powder. It 
will take several hours. Sift, and take a tea- 
spoonful of the powder three times a day. 

ee 


A Window Sideboard. 


In the illustration is given a modified ex- 
ample of one of the sideboards dear to the 
hearts of our grandmothers, with its curved 
front and slender legs. But our grandmoth- 
ers did not rejoice in the adjanct of a beauti- 
ful plateglass window above the polished tops 
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of their sideboards. The combination here 
suggested is exceedingly attractive when car- 
ried out in the simple but graceful style that 
is here suggested. If one is just building, 
such a window may be easily provided for in 
one side of the dining room, while the same 
could with little difficulty be let into the wall 
A single low pane of glass 


of an old house. 











will be found most attractive, as the sketch 
shows, but one could use, if preferred, the 
fan-like sash found so commonly in old colo- 
nial houses and in this the best quality of com- 
mon glass could be set, if one must carefully 
consider the matter of expense. The side- 
board is very plain in its construction, but 
should receive as high a polish as the wood is 
capable of taking, to catch and reflect the light 
from the window above. Three drawers and 
a closet give ample room for knives, forks, 
spoons and table linen, while the two shelves 


below supplement the space on top. 
———— 


Cinnamon Rolls.—Take one 
dough and mix through it half a 


quart raised 
cup white 
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[29] 349 
sugar, roll out flat and spread with butter, 
sprinkle ground cinnamon over it, roll up in 
a roll closely and smooth, cut with a sharp 
knife in pieces about three inches long, place 
on a greased tin far enough apart so they 
will not stick together, let rise, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Or to make without yeast, rub 3 tablespoons 
cold butter into a pint of flour. Beat one egg, 
add to it 4 cup milk, sift into the flour 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder and 4 teaspoon salt, 
stir in the egg and milk, mix and rollina 
thin sheet of dough, spread butter over it 
and 4 tablespoons fine sugar, then sprinkle 
with cinnamon, roll up closely and cut into 
buns. Putin a greased tin and bake in a hot 
oven half an hour.—[M. J. A. 








Icy Sheets.—It is very disagreeable these 
cold nights to go‘into a cold room and get in 
bed on an icy sheet. If a hot iron is passed 
over sheet and pillows for some time and then 
wrapped up and left at the foot, it takes off 
the chill, which is quite ashock to weakly 
persons and children.—[N. S. W. 


To Clean Knives, take a potato, cut in halves 
aud dip in brick dust and rub the knives, the 
potato affording just envough moisture. 
[Farmer’s Lassie. 





Nature cures and the doctor spends five years 
trying to collect the fee. 








Your face—make it fair as 
nature intended. HEISKELL’S 
Soap is the soap that cures—that 
softens—that whitens the skin. 


25c., at druggists or by mail. 

Your eyes—make them bright. Two or three 
HEISKELL’S Pills daily for a few days will do it. 
They tone the stomach and liver. 25c. At drug- 
gists or by mail. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & (0., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 














BROKER. 


MERCHANT. 





I wish I could get hold of something that would 
help this distress I feel after eating. 


I think I have here the very thing you want. 


I keep a supply for my own use and for just such cases as yours, 


BROKER. What is it? 


MERCHANT. 


A Ripans Tabule. 


Swaliow it with a mouth- 


ful of water, or without if you can. 


Next morning the Broker reported himself as under a double obligation. 


Not only had 


he got relief himself, but a brother broker, to whom he exhibited his supply ps at the 


corner drug store, had suffered from trouble of the same sort and in his cas> 


found that ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


so it was 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


A Pretty Cardcase. 





Take a strip of stiff buckram 9 inches long 
and 4 inches wide, cover one side with plain 
satin and the oth- 


er with velvet, 
brocade, kid or 
colored chamois, 


and overhand the 
edges together in- 
visibly with fine 
silk. Fold back 
upon itself an 
inch and three- 
quarters of the 
strip at each end, 
to form the card 
pockets, carefully 
cut a very small 
slit midway on 
one fold and in it 
insert and fasten 
the ends of a silk 
ribbon-elastic band, then overhand the ends 
of the pockets to position. Fold the case in 
the middle, bringing the pockets face to face, 
and run a row of invisible stitching along 
the back fold. ‘The sketch shows the case 
open and closed. The model was covered 
with myrtle green velvet thickly covered 
with random dashes of pale gold, -worked in 
outline stitch with Asiatic filo, while the 
lining was of pale gold satin. Pretty initials 
might be ontlined or worked in satin stitch, 
with Asiatic filo in any suitable color, on 
covers of plain satin or velvet. 


 — 


This Is “Just Sweet.’’ 
JENNIE C. KRATT. 




















The matenals for this heart doily area 
spoo! of Marshall’s linen thread No 90, and 19 
little hearts cut from fine linen one-half inch 
high. Buttonhole stitch tne edge of each and 
work around one row of needle rickrack. 
For center cut a circle of linen three inches in 
diameter, from the center of this cut a heart 
nearly two inches high. Now  buttonhole 
stitch each edge, around the heart sbape work 
one row of needle rickrack, place one of the 
sinall hearts in center and connect by filling 
with this same stitch; two rows of needle 
rickrack around the outer edge and around 
this place the hearts, every other one pointing 
outward. Buttonhole stitch the hearts togeth- 
er firmly and press carefully with a warm 


iron. 
—_——= 


Knitted Edge for Doily. 


Cast on twelve stitches. Knit across plain. 
1st row—Sl one, k one, o twice, p two togeth- 
er, k two, o, n, 
o three, n, oO 
twice, p two to- 
gether. 

2d ro w—O 
twice, p two to- 
gether, k one, p 
one k one, p 
one (in loop), 
k one, p one, 0, 
p two together, 





0, p two together, k two. 

sd row—Sl one, k one, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k two,o, k six, o twice, p two together. 

4th row—O twice, p two together, k six, p 
one, k two, o twice, p two together, k two. 

5th row—Sl one, k one, o twice, p two 
together, k four, o, n, k three, 0 twice, p two 
together. 

6th row—O twice, p two together, k four, p 
one, k four, 0 twice, p two together, k two. 

7th row—Sl one, k one, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k five, 0, n, k two, o twice, p two to- 
gether. 

8th row—O twice, p two together, k three, p 
one, k five, o twice, p two together, k two. 

9th row—Sl one, k one, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k six, 0, n, k one, o twice, p two to- 
gether. 

10th row—O twice, p two together, k two, 
p one, k six, o twice, p two together, k two. 

llth row—Sl one, k one, 0 twice, p two to- 


gether, k seven, o, n, 0 twice, p two together. 
put 


12th row—Bind off three, st back on 
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left-hand needle, then 0 twice, p two together, 
k six, 0 twice, p two together, k two. 
Repeat from first row. 


Hairpin Holder. 


COWLES. 





J. D. 





hairpin holder, and one 
make, is formed from a 
basket (which can be 
skeins of 


A very pretty 
which a child can 
sinall, oval Japanese 
obtained fora few cents) and two 
worsted, with ribbon for hanging. 

The bottum of the basket is to be removed, 
so that there are two openings, both of which 
are smaller around than the main part of the 
basket. Now take twocolors of worsted—yel- 
low and white are pretty. Make a chain of 
each, crocheting the whole skein into the long 
chain. When both colors are thus worked up, 
lay the chains side by side and fold them 
back and forth, back and forth, about seven 
inches in length. 

Continue folding till the whole length of the 
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some to sell on commission, and they had also 
several family orders. 

Sauerkraut, in turn, led to cold slaw, which 
ras disposed of in the same way. Thus the 
cabbage brought a much better price, and 
added quite a little to the girls’ bank account. 
Here are their recipes: 

Sauerkraut.—Cut cabbage with a slaw cutter 
and put a layer of it in a barrel about five or 
six inches thick. Sprinkle on ita tablespoonful 
of salt; add another layer of cabbage, then 
salt, and continue doing so until the barrel is 
filled. Pound each solid with a kraut pound- 
er. When there 1s water, bail it out. Cover 
with a white cloth; over this place a wooden 
cover, and over all place a weight of some 
kind. Let it stand for eight or ten days. It 
will ferment; remove covering, wash them 
well and replace them. “When the kraut is 
done working, it is ready for use. 

Cold Slaw.—Shave one cabbage fine with a 
slaw shaver, and add toit the fullowing dress- 
ing, which is enough for a moderately large 
cabbage: Four raw two tablespoons 
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THE HEART DOILY 


butter, 32 tablespoons of the best cider vinegar, 


chains is used. Now hold this closely in the 
hand and push one end through the openings 
of the basket, leaving an equal length of the 
loops to extend on each side. The small 
enings of the basket hold the worsted firmly 
in place, and the chain loops will spread out 


One 


on either side of the basket, making a full, 
soft cushion, in which the hairpins are in- 
serted. 

A ribbon is attached just inside the edges 


of the basket to hang it by, and a bow may be 
added at the front if desired. 





Earned Her Graduation Dress. 
MILLIE ABBOTT. 


Two young farmer’s daughters who had al- 
ways depended upon their father for what 
they needed, tound, near the end of one 
school year, that there was little prospect of 
sufficient funds for one to finish her course 
and for the other to buy a fitting dress for her 
approaching graduation. The father and 
mother were almost as disappointed as the 
girls. 

The following morning after a night of feel- 


ing rather blue, one sister laughingly sug- 
gested sauerkraut to sell, as someone 
had to make it, and they had it on 
sale at ali the stores. Their parents 
not objecting, they started in, and secured 


several orders from storekeepers, others took 





mustard, the same of salt, and 
about half the amount of pepper. Put the 
above mixture in a bowl, place in boiling 
Water, and set on the stove, stirring until it 


one teaspoon 


becomes the thickness of cream. 
SS 

Substitute for Hem Stitching.— Plain feather- 
edge braid such asis used in crocheting makes 
a pretty trimming, especially for baby’s cloth- 
ing. Sew it in between two hems—a deep 
one if for the bottom of a garment anda 
narrower one above—catching each loop. I 
made baby a long skirt, the deep embroidery 


was hemmed by hand, the _ skirt hem- 
med, and the two joined together with 
the featheredge braid. It Jooks like narrow 


drawn work but 1s less work and will wear 


better. The braid comes in different sizes, so 
one can select it according to the fineness of 
the cloth nsed.—[ Mary S. Stelson. 


A Capable Woman.—Mrs James Elhs 6f 


Casey county, Ky, is 85 years old, the mothe 


of 16 children, and can do more work than 
the average woman at her best age. Besides 
doing her cooking, churning, milking and 
housework generally, she frequently oversees 
her farm on horseback. She has 98 grand- 
children, 56 great-grandchildren and nine 
great-great-graniichildren. Twelve of her 


children are living. 

















For Home Dressmakers. 


Plaids and checks will be worn a great 
deal this spring, both for separate skirts and 
entire costumes. 
Our model shows a 
natty combination 
of plaid and plain 
materials, the waist 
being one of the 
very newest of the 
spring designs. It 
is arranged as a 
bodice, but if de- 
sired it cun be worn 
us a jacket over 
shirt waists or silk 
blouses. It is cut 
with a double- 
breasted front, fas. 
tened at the side 
with big buttons 
and at the bust a 
large rever turns 
over from left to 
right. The neck is 
finished by a high 
collar, with flaring 
turn-over portions 





No 20,799. 
basque. 

Sizes 32 to 44 
measure. 


Lady’s jacket 


inches bust 


No 20,797. Lady’s skirt. i 

Sizes 22 to 34inches waist cut in a novel 
measure. shape. The stylish 
plaid skirt is trimmed with black mohair 


braid and cut in four pieces, with a wide front 
breadth and three narrow back gores. 

A very stylish and becuming school bodice 
for young girls is here shown. It is made of 
faney black and red 
cheviot and is trim- 
med with a novel de- 
sign of black Sou- 
tache braid. The 
front is cut in one 
piece with the full- 
ness plaited into the 
waist line and the 
closing is formed in 
the center with 
hooks and eyes. A 
well-fitting band 
collar of black vel- 
vet gives a chic ap- 
pearance to the neck, 


back 


CEN 


while a belt of the No 20,794. Girl’s Spencer 
same material is waist. 

worn around the Sizes 10 to 16 years. 
waist. The sleeves are made with a shaped 


under-arm piece and a tight-fitting upper por- 
tion cut in one with the short puff. This pat- 
tern requires a fitted lining. 

Here is a charming little frock for ydung 
girls of from 10 to 16 years, which can easily 
be made up at home. 
Only the waist pat- 
tern is given here 
since the skirt is cut 
from the regulation 
pattern. The shir- 
red yoke of the bod- 
ice is made of silk 
or chiffon surround- 
ed by a bertha of 
velvet edged with a 
row of insertion. A 

folded collar of the 

silk or chiffon fin- 
ishes the neck and 

a belt of silk with 
back completes the 

The front and back 





No 20,780. 


Miss’s waist. 

Sizes 10 to 16 years. 
a bow and ends at 
bodice at the waist line. 
of the bodice are gathered and the sleeves dis- 


the 


fashionable short puffs, tight fitting 
This design is 

materials ac- 
gown is 


play the 
from the elbows to the wrists. 
suited to either silk or woolen 
cording as an inexpensive or dressy 
desired. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address. 


the correct 


ne 
People are always willin’ to mind their 
own business when you need a lift in yourn. 


{Grandpa Wilkins. 
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A BABYS PRATTLE. 


The One Thing Lacking In Many 
Otherwise Happy Homes. 


THE GRANDEUR OF MOTHERHOOD 


Motherhood. All the real romance and all 
the real good, in al) the great round world, 
are bound up in that one sweet word. Fads 
may come and fads may go. Newer women 
may crowd upon the heels of the women al- 
ready new. One fact will remain, eter- 
nal and unalterable, with its roots deepin 
nature’s heart. 





not a woman until sheisa 


is 


A woman 
mother. 

Take from the world the sweet-faced mother, 
with eyes swimming with love for her first- 
born. Banish from the earth the touch of 
baby fingers and the music of childish laugh- 
ter. Dothis, and the weli-spring of poesy 
would turn bitter and dry up, art would vain- 
ly search a barren world for a theme, and the 


lips of song wouid be frozen fto silence. All 
that is good and joyous, all that laughs and 
sings, all that is worth telling in song or 


story, or expressing in music or painted pic- 
ture, is but the virtue, the song, the story, 


the picture, the music of universal mother- 
hood in nature. 
The woman who fails of motherhood, falls 


short of her share in the sublime happiness 
and the grand duty of woman nature. Until 
she knows the thrill of a first-born’s touch, @ 
woman has not achieved real womanhood. 
The childiess woman is a discord in the grand 
anthem of nature. 


There are thousands of women who live to 
a childless old age only because of their ig- 


norance or neglect. The world is filled with 
otherwise happy homes, that are cheerless for 
lack of a baby’s prattle. Many a wedded 
couple, half-estranged, only lack the link that 
a babe would supply to make the chain of 
married happiness complete. 

If women only realized the importance of 
the health and vigor of their womanly organ- 
ism, there would be less wedded unhappi- 
ness and fewer childless couples in the world. 
No woman can hope to be a happy, healthy, 
and capable wife, or to achieve the sublime 
duty of motherhood, who suffers from weak- 
ness and disease of the delicate organs that 
make wifehood and motherhood possible, 
and upon which the perpetuation of the race 
depends. The woman who suffers in this re- 
spect will be sickly, nervous and fretful, and 
will from year to year suffer more and more 
from her negiect. She will necessarily fall 
short of happiness as a wife, for even the best 
of husbands are impatient in the presence of 
continual ili-health. As for motherhood, 
even if it not denied to her, it will bea 
menace of death. 

If a woman will but take care of herself in 
a womanly way, and when she suffers from 
weakness or disease have resort to the right 
remedy, she may assure herself of health and 
happiness, in wedded life, and face the trials 
of maternity without fear of peril or serious 
discomfort. Tens of thousands of women who 
were once silent sufferers, and thousands of 
couples who only needed an heir to complete 


is 
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the measure of their happiness, have testified 
to tne wonderful virtues of Dr Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. 

It is the discovery of an eminent and skill- 
ful specialist, DrR. V. Pierce, for thirty years 
chief consulting pbysician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical institute, at Buffalo, N 
Y. The Favorite Prescription acts directly 
on the delicate organs that bear the burden 
of maternity. It makes them strong and 
healthy. It cures all weakness and disease 
and gives them elasticity and vigor. It prepares 
for healthy wifehood and capable motherhood. 
Taken during the period preceding mother- 
hood, it banishes the usual discomforts, and 
makes baby’s coming easy and almost pain- 
It insures a robust and healthy child. 
It makes the period of illness and weakness 
following motherkood brief, and _ insures 
abundant nourishment for the newcomer. 

The Favorite Prescription renders unneces- 
sary the embarrassing ‘‘examinations’’ and 
*‘local treatment’’ so dreaded by modestly 
sensitive women. Those who wish to know 
more about this wonderful medicine should 
write personaliy to Dr R. V. Pierce. All 
good druggists sell the Favorite Prescription, 
and honest druggists will not try to palm off 
some inferior preparation as ‘‘just as good.’ 

Every woman, young or old, should possess 
a copy of Dr Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser. It1s the best home medical work 
ever published. It is written in plain every- 
day language that any one can understand, 
and contains no confusing technical terms. It 
contains 1008 pages and 300 illustrations. Sey- 
eral chapters are devoted to the reproductive 
physiology of women, and weakness and dis- 
ease of the distinctly feminine organism. 
Over 680,000 copies have heen sold at the 
original price of $1.50 each. A new edition 
is now ready and will be given away abso- 
lutely free. If you want a _ paper-covered 
copy, send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover the 
cost of mailing only, to the World’s Dispen- 
sary Medical association, Buffalo, N Y. If 
you wish a copy bound in fine French cloth, 
beautifully stamped, send 10 cents extra, 31 
cents in all. 
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For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-inch center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 


243 Canal Street, - ~ - New York, 


$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sample only. We 
furnish horse and 
bugzy, alsosamples 
ticulars upon request. Address 
0, Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 








FREE. Full par 
LUPORTER, P. 


600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


_, Allmakes. $5 to $15. New High 
} \}m Grade ’96 models, fully guaranteed, 
YAS 7 to B25. Special Clearing Sale, 
#Shipped anywhere on approval. 
tarn a Bicycle by helping 
advertise us. Easy work, sure reward. 
"> Write at once for our Special Offer. 
D. M. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago, Ills. 


BRASS BAND 


3 Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 44 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. w- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

‘or. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof,.Fowler, Moodus,Conm 



























































































































































Bi Alb ARN HE TLE 


ay aga 
COME BACK AND GIVE US A CALL. 
Oh where, O where are our Tablers gone? 
Oh where, O where can they be? 
Our short little table pushed up to the wall 
Is a comical sight to see. 


Gb. thd 


And there, O there is our younger brood 
A-crowing both loud and long— 

‘*We'’re beating the old folks out of sight!’’ 
And truly they’re not far wrong. 


Wake up and put on your thinking caps, 
My dear oid cowrades all; 
With good advice, with pickles and spice, 
Come back and give us a cull. 
JEWEL ALSTEAD. 


A Farmhouse with Furnace and Registers!— 
Just imagine a farmhouse with a furnace and 
registers in it; and the family rising after six 
o’clock or later, getting breakfast about eight, 
as described by Farmer’s Daughter, and then 
the boys starting to school a mile away! Then 
the girl sitting upon the unmade bed reading 
the last magazine, a thing which not one 
farm girl in one hundred will do. And if 
there is a magazine or newspaper in the 
house, itis read whenever time is found. 
Aside from a few exceptional cases in each 
neighborhood, farm life is nearly the same. 
It is get up early, build the fire, do chores 
while breakfast is being cooked and then eat 
itin a hurry sothe children can reach the 
schoolhouse (one to three miles away)  be- 
fore nine o’clock. After this itis chore and 
haul feed, clean barns and water stock,for the 
fariners, and clean, cook and mend for the 
farmers’ wives. The time for reading Ger- 
man and studying French history, talking 
politics and singing social songs,is rather lim- 
ited, and too often the figures must be pre- 
ceded by the minus sign. There are many 
poetic things to be said about and of farm 
life. 1 would advise no one buta farmer or 
some person who has lived upon a farm to 
undertake to draw any of the ‘‘graphic beau- 
ties.’’—' Davis Boyles. 

She That Marryeth Not.—Speaking of large 
families, I can overtop Mr Johnson of New- 
burg, Vt, being one of a family of 22 children, 
18 sons and four daughters; 15 grew to man- 
hood and womanhood, and 13 are now living. 
Four sons went into the union army, and 
three returned at the end of the war. This 
may be said to be doing well, but the apostle 
said, ‘‘She that marryeth not doeth better,’’ 
immigration or not, as the case may be. Im- 
migration is all right when proper restrictions 
are enforced.—|G. W. Guernsey. 

Just Going To.—Rosy Cheeks, let me whis- 
per to you. Don’t be anxious about that 
bachelor any more. I am almost certain 
that, should he ever materialize, he will prove 
to be an old maid, ora myth of some sort. 
Haven’t you noticed how often he has been 
‘just going to’’ go to some meeting, or meet 
some iabler? Yet he bas never once appear- 
ed when the time came.—{ Another Old Maid. 

An [mportant Oversight.—Has not Farmer’s 
Daughter omitted some important features of 
everyday life on the farm? Was not that an 
electrical clock that went off at six o’clock, 
or just an ordinary ‘‘go-as-you-please’’ 75- 
cent store clock? And when ma got up to open 
the register, didn’t she put pa’s boots on it to 
help out his chilblains a little? When you 
sat down to breakfast, didn’t pa ring the bell 
for the butler to bring in the fned potatoes 
and sausages, and dispatch him to the cellar 
to fetch upthe great American pie. After 
breakfast, didn’t pa send the footman down 
to Cashem & Squeezem’s office to have 
someof the coupons of his creamery stock 
eashed so that he could buy the adjoining 
farm? Then this daughter sitting on the edge 
of an unmade bed reading: Wasn’t that a copy 
of Looking Forward, or In the Golden Era, 
or It Might Have Been? This is an important 
oversight. Then the discussion in this ‘‘fun 
de bicyele’’ farm home on current news from 
congress, doesn’t pa take an active interest—or 
something—in the sugar beet problem, and 
hasn’t he instructed his congressman to get 
onto oleo and filled cheese with both feet and 
to hang the man who runs a shoddy mill? We 
can well overlook the light luncheon at nooa, 
but that daintily served snpper! You take 
away our armor bearer, nee johnny cake, but 
you fail to replace him with some other stand- 


MOTHERS 


ard. We can understand the necessity for 
the study of the German! Competition is 
forcing us to depart into new channels, and 
the American farmer must prepare himself to 
produce his own schmere-kase, limburger 
and sauerkraut. We are all reading French 
history at our place! Our housewife is in ac- 
tive correspondence with Beer of Paris to 
have him get up some combination of 4-cent 
gingham and a 50-cent dressmaker to offset 25- 
cent corn. We make frequent reference to 
the dictionary, too. IU will try and send my 
picture next time! The man who takes my 
photographs is going to get in a new stock of 
cameras with a focus strong enough to stand 
the shock.—{Farmer’s Daughter’s Brother 


Is She a Competent Judge?—In a magazine 
I read the other day a little story which I 
outline: The young wife whose dreamy eyes 
tell of exalted ideals and noble purposes de- 
mands of the maturer husband, who bears the 
scars of life’s battles fought and won, that he 
lay his hfe open to her to parallel it with 
hers. He tells her that she whose life has 
been guarded from infancy from sin and temp- 
tation is not capable of judging him; only 
those who have overcome temptation and re- 
pented of sin have the real strength of wom- 
anhood and manhood. The love he gives 
her is purer, less selfish, more worthy of her 
than what he could have given her ten years 
before,when he knew not the bitterness of re- 
pentance, the anguish of self-contempt, nor 
the somber strength 1t brings. Shift the 
scenes and how will it be, Tablers? What 
think you?—[ Evangeline. 


Were Not Crowded Out.—In my 
men are not ‘‘crowded out by girls,’’ as Da- 
kota Jack seems to think. It is a case of de- 
mand and supply. I know of a number of 
young men who attended business colleges, 
and as soon as they were proficient they had 
no difficulty in obtaining good salaried posi- 
tions. They were not ‘ ‘crowded out by girls.’’ 
My Dakota friend made a very sweeping as- 
sertion when he said that men are not fit for 
teaching juvenile minds. I wonder if he 
ever heard of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Kant, 
Herbart, Horace Mann or Col F. W. Parker? 
Who was the originator of the kindergarten? 
In the teaching of histery, geograpby and 
nature study, men very often excel women, 
because a man cumes in contact more often 
with nature in his outdoor life.—[ indiana. 

A Correction.—The fine poem, A mother of 
old, in our issue of Feb 13, P 223, was marred 
by the typographical error ‘‘she’’ in place 
of ‘‘red’’ in the fifth line of the second stanza. 
Corrected, this part should read: 

Red waxed the rich pomegranate cup, 
The vines around the roof did run, 
While Hannah sewed and offered up 
Petitions for her little son. 

eeeneeene 


How Madge Dresses Her Hair. 


opinion, 


sé 


When her pious 
aunt calls. 


When she is at home. 


And when she goes to 
call on her rival. 
I 
Hopeful: ‘‘I hear that you are 
said the one who had_ been abroad. 
just at present,’’ said the one in black. 


When her friend the 
poet calls. 


a widow,’’ 
** Ves, 
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Thin Blood, White Complexion 


Doctors Diagnosed the Case as Heart Disease and 
Consumption, but the Symptoms Were Due to 
Watery Blood Alone, and Disappeared When 
Blood was Enriched. 

From Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


After years of patient and intense suffering, 
Miss Gertrude Gilbert has recovered her lost 
health, and is to-day a rosy and blooming 
specimen ot young womanhood. Miss Gil- 
bert’s illness, which was of several years’ du- 
ration, was due mainly to a lack of blood. 
To-day her rosy cheeks and healthy appear- 
ance denote the grateful change from a life of 
ill-health to one of freedom from all illness. 
When a reporter called on her at her home, 
1919 Glenwood avenue, Philadelphia, the 
young lady ran lightly down the steps with 
all the elasticity of youth. 

**T could not have done that eight 
ago,’’ she said, as she seated herself in a 
arm chair. 

** At that time,’’ she continued, ‘‘had I run 
down the steps as I did a few moments ago, I 
would have fainted.’’ With her eyes spar- 
kling, and a vivacious flurry in her manner, 
Miss Gilbert asked the cause of the repurter’s 
visit. Upon being told that he came to ask 
about her illness, she said that she would 
cheerfully relate her experience. ‘‘I have 
been so wonderfully benefited that within 
the past eight months 1 have grown from a 
mere skeleton to what you now see. i had 
heen sick for a long time, when a friend 
urged me to try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Previous to this three doc 
had treated me. They diagnosed my trouble 
as heart disease, together with consumption, 
and prescribed accordingly. All this medi- 
cal treatment did not benefit me in the least. 
I wasin a terrible condition. There was 
scarcely any blood left in my composition, 
and my friends often told me that they 
thought I was the victim of blood disease. 
My chief trouble was weakness, and after la- 
borious efforts to get upstaiis I almost went 
into a faint, and on several occasions thought 
I was going to die. 

**So little blood had [I that my ears were al- 
most transparent, and my complexion was 
as white as a sheet. I can scarcely describe 
my sensations, but after repeated treatment 
by my physicians, I became thoroughly dis- 
couraged. 

‘*It was at this time that Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills were recommended to me, and I procur- 
ed a box. Before I had finished it 1 began 
to feel the benefit of my health. This gave 
me encouragement, and I[ began a systematic 
course, according to the regulations on the 
wrapper. At-the end of the seventh or eighth 
pong forget which, I was an entirely differ- 
ent girl. In addition to having a sufticient 
quantity and better quality of “blood in nly 
veins, I was relieved of that shortness of 
breath and quick heart action which has been 
my chief trouble. My appetite returned, and 
I was enabled to do my daily duties witha 
cheerfulness which I had never before experi- 
enced. 

‘*Several weeks ago I stopped taking the 
pills, and while I feel confident I shall never 
again be in such ill health, I always, as a 
preventive, keep a box of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills in my room. They are all they are rep- 
resented to be, and I say again that to them, 
and them alone, do I owe my restoration 
to health.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood, and 

restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specifie for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. They build up the blood, and 
restore the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure in 
all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) 
at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of ali druggists, or direct by 
mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine company, 
Schenectady, N Y. 


Sure Cure at Dome, ; 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE, 
444, Smithville, N.Y. 
BED WETTIN CURED. Sample FREI 
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Dr. F.E. May,Bloomington,I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


10,000 kacts for Office, Home and Farm, 


— § Will be Found in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST— “=> 


Weather Forecasts and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1897. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC REFERENCE BOOK OF RELIGIOUS FACT, 
STATISTICAL FEATURE AND HISTORICAL INFORMATION. 


Given to every Subscriber to this Journal for 1897. 


Among its many New and Distinctive Features are the Complete Election Returns by 4 
States, Counties and Congressional Districts, Maps and P opulation of Con- What Our Subscribers Say. 
gressional ‘Distrie ts for every State in the Union, 
A Store house of Knowledge.—! have been a sub- 
And the Latest and Most Reliable Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools,Weather scriher to he valuable oho AT pep leh sep Aaer 200 HE do 
Politics, Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, ete. mre have receive pte ge amb a Wether vee 
superior to any. Leconsicer ita recular storehouse of knorwl- 

et — edge. J. i. SELLERS, Evendale, Pa. 
«< eee as = | 
A Wonderful P roduc un. rhe Almanae has been 
received —~ ix the best book he kind 1 lave ever seen. 
a5 is a me erful production; ii sort one of the most useful 
a ante estan gy books are ti ad for many years 
HON .H. COFFUTH, Somerset, Pa 





Valuable for Reference.— Your Almanac and Weath- 
er Foreeasts reached me afew dayssiuce. Was very much 
surprised to find such a work of everything you might 
Say that a farmer needs for refenence and instruction. It 
is the best thing of the kind I ever sav 

R. L. GIL BE RT, Sareoxie, Kans. 


A Vast Amount of Information. — The Al- 
manac is at hand, and it eclipses anything I have 
ever seen in its line. It contains @ rast amouut of informa- 

n, and is well suited to the wants of the farmer as well 
as the business ma. 

FRANK KIMMERLY, Prudence, Okla. 
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M0] Joy 


Better than Expected.—I received a copy of your 
Farmers’ Almanac and am very mach pleased with aw. I 
ind ita very much better beok than I expeeted it would 
be when 1 sent forit. I conse it worth many times the 
price paid for it. B. F. LLEY, Cherryfield, M 
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Worth Many Times Its Cost.—I ean recommend 
our Almanac and Weather Forecasts, as I claim it cou- 
t the most information of any Almanac I have ever had. 
I} and it to every person that calls at my house, and 
Claim it is worth five times the amount it cost me. 
E. 0. SHOOK, Lockbourne, Chie, 
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The Weather Foretold. 


We give herewith a few of hundreds of letters 
which we have received, testifying to the accu- 
racy and to the value of the Weather Forecasts, 
as given in our Weather Foreeasts and 


Farmers’ Almanac for 1896: 


o 
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10,000 Facts! 


The Pighe Principle.—“You are evidently work- 
i on the right principle in your weather predictions. 
They have hit here with almost uniform accuracy. 

A. D. CUSTAR, Murphy, Ore. 
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Hit the Weather Every Time.—“Your forecasts 
are fine. They hit the weather better than anything we 
have ever had. Coutinueto publish them. We want them 
every year.” CHAS. L. VARNHAM, Cooper, Me. 


a. 


Re markably Correct.—‘‘I find your weather predic- 

ms remarkably correct. They are of inestimable value 
to all whose business interests are affected by the 
weather. P. R. BAILEY, Primghar, lowa. 
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On the Right Track.--“Your predictions have been 
fulfilled in most cases in this section, and I am sure you 
are on the right track. They have remarkable practical 


value to the farmer.” 
H. BARTLETT, Woburn, Mass. 
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“It 








Exactly as Predicted.—“We are possibly too far 
north for the absolut e accuracy of your forecasts, but I 
otibe we bave gotten the storms and other weather 
changes almost exactly as predicted Pe 

JOHN HAMILTON, Stewartville, Canada. 





500. Pages! 


Cut Shows Book Beats 30 Years’ Record.—“I have kepta record for 
oa | 30 years, and have not before known any predietions that 

about one-half size. have been so accurately fultiiied as thase of vour Almanac 
for 1896. They are invaluable to the farmer, much 

more so than the predictions given by the government.” 


G@ LAMBEKT KEIS, Rowley, Mass. 
= 
> HOW TO CET IT i: ae 


We Offer and will send this great book,-which is the best and most comprehensive work of the kind ever issued, to all new subseribers to this jour 
nal, and to old subscribers. wiio immediately renew theirs ubseriptions for 1897, paying $1.00, the subscription price of the paper. For three new sub- 
scribers at $1.00 eaci: we will allow you a year’s subseriptioen, nd you a copy of the Almanac free and postpaid. We will also send a copy of 


the Almanac to each subseriber. Do not delay or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never before was so much offered for so small a sum. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


and will se 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
lllustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Doubie Cusiom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Ceo., No. 2 Church Street, Owego, N. ¥. 

Phetons, 


BUGGIES, (= 


arness and Saddles shipped C. 0. D 

anywhere to anyone with 

privilege to examine at low- 

est wholesale prices. Guar- 

lanteed as represented or 

money refunded. Send for 

illustrated catalogandt »sti- 

monials Free. #i9", (in full) 

CASH BUYERS’ a 158 W. Van Buren St., 6-42, CHIOAGO 


Sz LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 





Carts, Surries, 





@ Also $100. OOCOLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send for. 

Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.} 


DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING 





NOISN3Ax 


rOw! 30105 


with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
plicity Process’ of home _ repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 


FEED MILLS 


onus, with or without Elevator.) 
CRUSH Ear Corn and GRIND 4)) 
any kind of small grain or cotton 
seed at SAME TIME; mizing in 
any proportion desired. se 
Conical-shaped Grinders. DIF- 
FERENT fromaill other mills., 


LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
resand Handiest to Operate 


Six sizes: from 2 to 25H. P. 
Have mills epecially suited 
pints COTTON SEEDandC RN 

1TH SHUCKS ON. in great favor™ 
with ginners and large planter: ——=>>— > 
Awarded Gold Medal at Atlanta Exposition. 
ALSO MAKE SWEEP FEED GRINDERS. 


N. E. BOWSHER, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
The Only Patented Riding Wheel 


SPRING-TOOTH [se 
HARROW 


A wonderfal im- 
provement. 


The wheels carry the 

frame high above the 

ground, making it the lightest draft Harrow in the 
world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 inches can be 
worn off the tooth. Over 6000 sold in 1896. 
A golden opportunity for dealers. Write for prices. 
We also manufacture Circular Saw Mills, Cultivato 
Grain Drills, Engines, and all kinds of Agricultura 
pnetemnente. Sold_ by all reliable dealers. Don’t 
be de ed. Insist upon poving our goods. 
AGEN ea" WANTED. Catalogue free. 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 











FARMING DON’T PAY. 


So says Jones, and he resolves to become a “‘manu- 
facturer.’ He buys a fence machine, a “county 
right,”’ etc., and starts in to compete with steam and 
capital. His neighbor Smith invests same amount 
in ‘‘feeders,”’ thus ‘Tealizing a good price for his crops, 
enriching his farm, and enabling him to “‘lift the mort- 
gage’ and fence with Page, while Jones “goes to 
the wall.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
'@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 

STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


wa) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.Y.. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Weld. 


Agriculture, A B C of. 
Jarnes and Rob- 


Asparagus Culture. 
inson. 

Broom-Corn and Brooms. 

Cabbages, On. Gregory. 

Caulifiowers. Brill. 

Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 

Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 
Brill. 

Farm Book, New 
R. L. & L. 

Fertilizers, On. 

Flax Culture. 

Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 

Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- 
ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 

Gardening for. Pleasure. Henderson, 
Peter. 

Gardening 
Peter. 

Gardening for Young and Old. 
ris, Joseph. 

Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 
Landreth. 

Garden, Money in the. 


American. Allen, 


Gregory. 


for Profit. Henderson, 


Har- 


Quinn. 
Roe, 


Garden, Play and Profit in My. 
E. P 


Prof.S.W 


Johnson, ‘ 
Prof. S.W. 


Johnson, 
Henderson 


How Crops Feed. 

How Crops Grow. 

How the Farm Pays. 
Crozier. 

Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 
jurious. Treat. 

Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 

Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 

Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 
Falconer, William. 

Manures, How to Make and How to 
Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 

Manures, Talks on. — Joseph. 

Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 

Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W 

Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 

Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 

Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 

Squashes, On. Gregory. 

Soil of the Farm, The. 

Tobacco Culture. 

Tomato Culture. 

Truck Farming in the South. 
ler. Dr. A. 
Weeds, How to 
Shaw, Prof. 

Wheat Culture. Curtis. 

A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,J.H. 

American Merino for Wool and Mut- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 

Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 

Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 

— Doctor. 8vo, cloth. Dadd, Prof. 
Ge 0. H. 

Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 

Cows, Milch. Guenon. 

Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 

Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, tee ie 

Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. 

Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Ties i. 

Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 

Stock Breeding. Miles. 

Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F.D. 

Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 

Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 
Allen, C. L. 

Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 

Cranberry Culture. White. 

Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 

Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 
Peter. 

Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
them. Harcourt. 

Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J. 

Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 

Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 5S. 


Oem- 


Eradicate Them. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, 
will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card 
It will pay every man, young or old, to 
good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


tle, Sheep, etc., etc., 
publishers, and asking for it. 
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Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. Husmann, George. 
Nut Culture. Fuller, A.S. 
Greenhouse Construction. 
Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, 

L. H. 

Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 

Peach Culture. Fulton. 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 

Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, Peter. 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 

Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
ete. Ellwanger, H. B. 

Rose, On the. Parsons. 

Small Fruit Culturist. 

Strawberry Culturist. 

Window Flower Garden. 

Beautifying Country Homes. 

mann. 

Ornamental Gardening for 
cans. Long. 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 
Stonehenge 

Bridle Bits, The. Batte : 

Handbook of the Turf. Bo: idm: 28 . 

Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, 

Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. 
den, P. 

Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. 

Horse Book, ame rican Reformed. 
8vo. Dadd, G. 

Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, ¢ 

Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 

Horse, Training the Trotting. 

Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 

Horse Doctor. Mayhew, E. 

Horses, How to Handle and Educate 
Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 

Horse Shoeing, Scientific. 

Horse Breeding. Sanders. 

Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Riding and Training. 

Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J. 

American Horses and Horse Breed- 
ing. Dimon, John. 

Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 
tosh, Dr. D. 

Bee Keeping Explained, 
of. Quinby. 

Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 

Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H. 

Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
fection In. 

Poultry Keeper, Practical.' Wright, L. 

Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 

Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ble Management. 

Bird Fancier, American. 

Birds, Book of. Holden. 

Canary Birds. 

Insects and Insecticides. 
12mo. 

Rabbit Keeper. 

American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 

Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 

Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E. 

Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. 

Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
ston. 

Game Bird Shooting, 

Murphy, J. M. 

Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 

Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 

Paint Book, Everybody's. 

Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson. 

Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. 
Paper, 25c. Cloth, 

Canning and Preserving. 

Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L. 

Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner. 

Secrets of Health. P: att, S. H. 

Silk Culture. Bamford. 


Taft, L. R. 
Prof. 


Fuller, A. S. 
Fuller, A. 8. 
Heinrich. 
W eiden- 


Ameri- 


rs} by, Col. 


Russell. 


McIn- 


Mysteries 


Weed, C. M. 


Practical. 


American. 


Rorer. 


Our beautifully 
logue, 
Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 


provide 
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Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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